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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
Boston, January 18, 1893. 

When one considers what ought to be but isn’t, one 
is tempted to despair of civilization! Which brilliant 
observation is suggested by seeing on the outside of 
a trumpery novel, utterly lacking in any quality 
except moral rot, the portentous figures of an edition 
claimed to be not far from a hundred thousand 
copies. I will not even mention it by name lest it 
should advertise it. Then consider that such a book 
as ‘‘ Far from To-day,”’ by Miss Gertrude Hall, has 
barely had a succes d'estime/ UHear what Mrs. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford says of it in a private letter: 
“T haven’t seen anything for years quite so delightful 
as the ‘Far From To-day.’ I think it is great and 
should like to know something of the writer's per- 
sonality, Every story is a poem as well as a 
romance; she is full of genius and is going to do 
some immense thing if she will.” 

If those six short stories by Miss Hall were abstruse 
or merely classic and dull, I covld understand the 
public neglect of them; but they are palpitating with 
life; they glow with divine fire ; they are absorbingly 
interesting; they have every quality of literary 
endurance; they deserve to be classic. Yet they 
have sold less than a thousand copies! If Boston 
realized what gems they were there would be such a 
demand for them here in the city as would soon 
exhaust not the first but the tenth edition. 

I wish I had influence enough to cause every 
reader of Book News to get this charming book and 
catch fire with the enthusiasm which I feel for it ! 

Why is there such callousness toward works of real 
art? There must be enough appreciative people to 
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make such a book an abundant success. Apprecia- 
tive people are not the ones who waste their money 
on the salacious rubbish which encumber the book 
stalls and load down the news agents on railway 
trains; one in each town and village east of the 
Rocky Mountains would redeem the record! But ] 
wish Boston alone would arise and redeem the 
record; for Miss Hallis a Boston girl. Her charm- 
ing home is on Dartmouth Street, directly opposite 
the Art Museum, and her mother’s Sunday evening 
receptions are sure to bring together the pleasantest 
of musical and literary people. Miss Hall herself 
would attract attention in any drawing-room for she 
gives the impression of being tall and distinguished ; 
at the same time her manners are easy and free from 
self consciousness. 

There seems to be what the French would call ‘‘a 
recrudescence of interest’ in John Ruskin and his 
work. It has been said that Ruskin is the greatest 
master of English style, but it is more on the moral 
and intellectual side that he deserves to be studied. 
As to style, Ruskin often makes exceedingly awkward 
slips as when he says that such and such a thing 
‘‘ nqver ever occur” and mixes up his participles ; he 
confesses that he likes to make up his own grammar 
at home. But his influence in the direction of all 
honesty and truthfulness and genuineness and purity 
is incalculable. I should like to have every young 
man and woman required to know by heart the 
majority of his apothegms, and selections from his 
writings ought to be made into a text-book in our 
schools for in spite of his crankiness he is one of the 
wisest men of this day and generation. Lovers of 
Ruskin will be glad to know that Houghton, Mifflin 
and Company will publish next month a volume 
entitled ‘‘ John Ruskin: His Life and Work” by W. 
G. Collingwood, late scholar of University College, 
Oxford, and author of ‘‘ The Art Teaching of John 
Ruskin "’ as well as editor of Ruskin’s poems. Mr. 
Collingwood was Ruskin’s private secretary and has 
had access to much new material. The volume will 
contain a complete biography and will be rich in 
original letters. It will be also illustrated with portraits 
and with a number of sketches by Ruskin and Severn. 
Another interesting biographical work will be a 
volume containing selections from the journals and 
correspondence of Jared Sparks, compiled by Herbert 
B. Adams, Ph. D., of Johns Hopkins University. It 
is perhaps a matter of supererogation to add that such 
a book ought to be extremely bright. 
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The late John O. Sargent used to amuse himself by 
turning Horace into English verse. It was his ambi- 
tion to translate the whole of Horace, but his death 
occured before he quite accomplished his task. His 
family at first thought of employing a sympathetic 
friend to complete the work, but finally it was decided 
to publish only the versions that he himself made. 
These will soon appear under the title: ‘ Horatian 
Echoes.” Mr. Sargent left a fund, the interest of 
which is annually applied as a prize for the best trans- 
lation from Horace made by Harvard undergradu- 
ates. In the competition for this benefit, the young 
ladies of the Annex are allowed to share, and the 
prize has several times fallen to that unattached, but 
recognized appendix of the University. Last year it 
fell to Miss Herrick, daughter of the Rev. S. E. Her- 
rick, D. D., minister of the Mt. Vernon Congrega- 
tionalist Cburch. 

Another interesting volume of verse, also to be 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, but in 
March, will be the late Thomas W. Parsons’s transla- 
tion of Dante so far as it was completed. It will in- 
clude the whole of Inferno and the Purgatorie and a 
large part of the Paradise. Mr. Parsons was a devout 
Roman Catholic and his version of Dante is very 
highly regarded by competent judges. In this con- 
nection I may mention that the D. Lothrop Company 
will shortly issue in book form with numerous illustra- 
tions Mr. Richard Hovey’s elegiac poem on the 
death ot Dr. Parsons, entitled ‘‘Seaward.”” This was 
published a little more than a month ago by the New 
York Jndependent, with a note commemorating its 
remarkable thought, and the fact that it was the long- 
est poem ever printed in that journal. It will tdke 
rank with “ Lysidas,”’ ‘‘Adonais,"" The North Shore 
Watch” and the few other great threnodies. Surely 
if Canada is going to produce many more such poets 
as Richard Hovey, Professor Roberts, Bliss Carman, 
etc., we shall all be in favor of annexation. 

Some time ago I wrote that the Rev. Nicholas P. 
Gilman's prize work on “ Socialism ”’ was postponed 
until another season. That ‘‘season’’ promises to be 
March. It is expected then to appear under the im- 
print of the Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It will appear 
in company with “ Bear Camp Water,” a new out- 
of-doors book by Mr. Frank Bolles, Secretary of 
Harvard University, and author of ‘‘Land of the 
Lingering Snow” which has already gone through its 
third edition. One may not worship God and mam- 
mon but a worship of nature and devotion to the 
cause of the higher education are not incompatible. 

In speaking of Mr. John O. Sargent, I might have 
mentioned that he was the uncle of ‘ Father’’ James 
O. T. Huntington, I. O. C., who has so interestingly 
combined medizvalism and anarchy, or at least 
Christian Socialism. Father Huntington was one ot 
the lecturers before the School of Applied Ethics, at 
Plymouth, last summer, and two of his essays or 
addresses appear in a volume to be shortly pub- 
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lished by T. Y. Crowell and Company, entitled, 
‘Philanthropy and Social Progress.” Miss Jane 
Addams’s account of Hull House in Chicago ought 
of itself to make the book a success. 

D. C. Heath and Company have in preparation a 
number of books which have a literary as well as 
educational interest. Such for example are ‘‘ Web- 
ster's Orations,’’ edited by George Newton and a 
translation of Lange's great work on “ Appercep- 
tion’ by members of the Herbert Club, one of the 
leaders of which is President de Garmo of Swarth- 
more College. Another book contains a collection 
of papers by prominent professors and teachers, and 
is devoted to elucidating the best methods of teaching 
modern languages. 

Little, Brown and Company, who have made such 
a success with Mr. Curtin’s translations of “ Fire and 
Sword”’ and ‘‘ The Deluge,” are soon to issue a new 
story by the same Polish novelist. It will be entitled 
‘Without Dogma,” and is translated by Mrs. Iza 
Young, born Slupka. It is an interesting circum- 
stance that the manuscript was sent to the publishers 
from England. 

The Arena Company have just issued a volume of 
poems by Mr. Benjamin Hathaway, entitled ‘The 
Finished Creation.” In a letter from Mrs. Helen 
Starrett, who is herself a well-known author and 
the head of a large educational institution in Chicago, 
in a private letter gives some interesting particulars 
concerning Mr. Hathaway's life and work. 

“Mr. Hithway’s work, she says, has not hitherto 
been brought to the notice of those who could appreci- 
ate it at its true worth. He belongs to the most ad- 
vanced ethicaland philosophical thinkers of the present 
day, and the truths that he discerns he gives to the 
world in poetry of extraordinary beauty of form and 
music of expression. He is the inventor, so to speak, 
of several new forms of rhythmical expression, and 
where he follows the older forms he does so with a 
precision and beauty that has its parallel in the most 
finished work of the sculptor. 

All this is the more wonderful when we consider that 
the author is a farmer and that his wh-le life from the 
hoyhood age of eleven till his present age of nearly 
sixty, has been spent in constant and severe manual 
toil. He has a beautiful fruit farm in the State of 
Michigan, but its acres have been brought under cul- 
tivation mainly by the labor of the owner’s own 
hands. Another curious and interesting fact is that 
he learned to set type, bought a small outfit and set 
every page of his three volumes of poems with his 
own toil-hardened fingers. Whenever, he completed 
a certain number of pages, after careful revision and 
proof-reading in company with some appreciative 
friend; he would have the pages stereotyped and thus 
release his small store of type for farther use. 

“The author holds that the old mythologies where 
they have come down to us in their primitive and 
true forms are fragments of the sacred scriptures of 
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the ages and vital with the spirit of a divine signifi- 
cance. All this will be perfectly apparent to the 
reader who has mastered in the slightest degree the 
science of Symbolism. Take for instance the opening 
poem of the volume, from which the book takes its 
title ‘‘The Finished Creation.’”’ While the poet is 
telling the old legend of the creation, the outward 
evolution is but the symbol of the creation of a 
finished soul, which is also the type of the completed 
humanity that the ages wait. 

Especially noble and beautiful are Mr. Hathaway's 
thought and characterization of women. The most 
advanced thinkers upon the subject of the emancipa- 
tion of women from every fetter of superstition, 
bigotry and prejudice, will find all their best thoughts 
already voiced for them by the farmer poet of 
Michigan. To them and to all lovers of truth on the 
highest plane as well as to all lovers of fine poetry, 
Mr. Hathaway’s books are especially recommended.” 

Many readers of the Churchman have doubtless 
wondered who Barbara Yechton was, Itis the pen- 
name of Miss L. F. Krausé, of New York City. Muss 
Krausé spent a portion of her childhood in the West 
India Islands, and some of her experiences there 
are embodied in her latest story ‘‘ Ingleside,’’ which 
has recently run a successful course in the Church- 
man, with which enterprising weekly she is editorially 
connected. 


WITH NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
For criticism both of life and letters of a high order, 
James Kussell Lowell’s ‘‘ The Old English Drama- 
tists’’ has no recent equal. Careless now and then 
in execution it is never other than careful in criticism, 
His mark has shone and tempted for two centuries. 
These men were scarce in their graves before men 
saw they made ‘‘a combination and a form indeed 
where every god did see in to set his seal.’ Dryden, 
Addison, Johnson, Lamb, Haylitt, De Quincey, 
have all travelled where Lowell treads; but none 
with a surer step or lighter touch. In his earlier 
volume on the same theme, Lowell gave himself to 
the criticism of expression. Here as is natural after 
thirty-two years of men and lands, many and various, 
the criticism of existence has larger space and litera- 
ture itself has taken its fit place as only a part of 
life though the part that expresses all the rest. 
There are passages like the dissection of play-plots 
which read tame; but the whole is such sincere and 
ripened judgment as comes only when the court 
knows not merely the law. but life. Yet one grudges 
that Lowell should have written about others instead 
of giving us work of his own. 
*** 

A copy of Mr. Henry Watson's ‘“ References for 
Literary Workers” ought to be worn out between 
fifteen and twenty-five by any boy or girl, or 
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young man or woman who wishes to get the ulti- 
mate result of all real education—so far as it deals 
with knowledge and not with wisdom—where 
information is to be had and power to compres 
and express it. Composition and theme writing gen- 
erally does more harm than good because it begins 
with expression before impression is secured. The 
word is new but I hope the prvof-reader, to whom 
every pen-worker owes a greater debt than he can 
pay, will pass it, It is good for neither pump nor pail 
to ply the handle over an empty cistern. Yet in set- 
ting them tasks few teachers show how the cistern is 
to be filled. Mr. Watson has given on 324 subjects 
brief references to fifteen to twenty articles and 
authorities. The references are such as any man fa- 
miliar with literary methods could get up in fifteen to 
twenty minutes in a library—that is, of course, if he 
has taken fifteen to twenty years to learn how. Ido 
not say that any one who will faithfully use Mr. Wat- 
son's book, reading his references, thinking it over, a 
precaution often omitted and then writing, say 1800 
words, will become either a great or graceful writer or 
acquire even adistinct style. Thestars settle this for 
us before we are born. But whatever powers of acquir- 
ing knowledge and using it, he or she may have, will 
be developed and expanded to their best utmost. 
Pal 

It is a sad graveyard of letters through which Mr, 
Richard Henry Stoddard takes ws in ‘‘ Under the 
Evening Lamp.”’ Most, if not all, of these papers 
have appeared inthe New York J/udependent, From 
Motherwell to Fitzgerald, they sketch men who walked 
more in the shadow than in the light. The material 
used is for the most part easily accessible; but it is 
put together in a practised way. Hogg, Motherwell, 
Bloomfield, John Clare, Ebenezer Elliott, David Gray, 
William Blake, Hartley, Coleridge, Reddoes, George 
Darley, Peacock, Fitzgerald and Lord Houghton are 
all described and there are a few pages about Gifford 
before he had taken up the trade of literary butcher 


‘and on the contemporaries of Burns, a feeble folk 


dwelling in the rocks of an inaccessible dialect. 
x % 

Mr. W. Blissard is a church of England clergyman 
moved like way to the religious discussion of revival 
and economic questions. The “ Ethics of Usury 
and Interest "’ assumes that interest gives capital an 
undue share of the profits of exertion, and that rent 
does the like for the land owner. This may be true. 
It has not yet been proved. Assuming that it is true, 
Mr. Blissard urges heavier income taxation, greater 
publicity as to profits in business, aiding the enforce- 
ment of such a tax, and limits on bequests. The book 
is written exclusively with an eye to English con- 
ditions. 

x * 

The “ Book of One Hundred Riddles of the Fairy 
Bellaria”’ by Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, is a charm- 
ing little collection of bright and amusing enigma in 
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verse certain to awaken the interest every child, 
young or grown up, has in riddles. 
x" % 

‘* The Social Condition of Labor,’’ by Dr. Edwin 
Ralston Gould, a ‘‘ johns Hopkins University study,” 
boils down into forty-two pages and three or four 
tables the net results of years of inquiry and thou- 
sands of columns of statistical returns as to the rela- 
tive wages, the relative expenditure and the relative 
savings of labor here and abroad. Mr. Gould's base- 
line is a short one. In pig-iron, 291 families out of 
the 70,000 to 80,000 engaged; but reasoning from 
the one-four hundredth of his field, he is as cock-sure 
as are all our statistical friends, and short as his base- 
line is here, it is still shorter abroad. Yet the data 
here exceed any previously collected, are more care- 


fully gathered and more systematically presented. 


* 
* * 


Dr. James A. Woodburn has become well known 
in the past few years in which he has been professor 
of American History in Indiana University as a sug- 
gestive writer on his topic. He shows this quality in 
his ‘‘ Causes of the American Revolution,” a short 
paper of 64 pages with a broad ouilook, written for a 
University extension course and a refresher of past 
but fading or faded knowledge. 

xx 

Miss Harriet Monroe prints in ‘‘ Valeria and Other 
Poems”’ her Columbian Ode, the smallest poem 
printed on any great occasion in this century in 
English. There have been worse, but only in the 
days of Nathan Tate and his like. Miss Monroe's 
blank verse in her play shows that she is able to 
count correctly up to ten; but while this is a useful 
and necessary accomplishment, it is not sufficient to 
make a poet. 

x" 

The “Chosen Valley” by Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Foote has that touch of sombre heroism which lights 
the Western story and gives it some of the tinge of a 
romance. Fresh from the Century, it bears rereading 
for its centered interest, clearer in a book than when 
taken by doses, 

x * 

The poets for the most part sing young. Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell furnishes an instance well-nigh unique 
in literary history of a man who beginning late has 
shown all the growth and development of youth. 
The philosophic poem has its perplexities and pitfalls 
both for reader and maker. It is indispensable that it 
should have a grave and penetrating sincerity which 
sees clearly as well as vividly. Poetry is nothing 
without the latter; but this may exist without the 
other and both are needed in philosophic verse. Both 
appear in ‘“‘ The Mother,” which gives the title to Dr. 
Mitchell's last collection, ‘ Where pain is, God is 
near,” is the answer given in this poem tothe enigma 
of the daily agony about us. It does not altogether 
solve it. No solution can. But here at least is a 
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philosophic poem of that high order which creates its 
own audience and will need time to attract its atten- 
tive due. The other poems are all full of that thought 
fraught quality which is the centre and essence of true 
poetry. Itis much to sing more sweetly in a dissonant 
world, but the poet has failed unless he also think, 
more deeply. Among allthese poems. the ‘‘ Wreck of 
the Emmeline’”’ is like soonest to catch the passing ear. 
‘‘Francis Drake”’ is a reading tragedy dealing with 
an episode which it is amazing has not before this 
found fit verse. Dr. Mitchell has given it this and 
given it too interpretative expression so that some 
lines here are certain to appear in the ‘‘ Familiar Quo- 
tations’’ of the future.” 


Dr. Rendell Harris is better fitted than any scholar 
equally competent and the latter are few to tell the 
plain ordinary man just what he would like to know 
in the newly discovered Gospel of St. Peter and he 
has done it with a translation of the fragment in a 
short pamphlet which you can read in about one-third 
of the time you will give the next magazine—which 
will have nothing one-tenth so interesting or valuable. 

* 
* * 

Mr. Justin Winsor has done Columbus the service 
of raising a host of interested apologists and defend- 
ers in the quadri-centennial literature now accumu- 
lating. Mr. Charles Paul MacKie would have been 
wiser if in ‘‘the last Voyages of the Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea,” he had brandished his apologies less 
and had Winsor and the rest less constantly in mind. 
Perpetual defence grows wearisome ; but the fourteen 
years which succeeded the great discovery are but 
little known, so much has interest centered on the one 
great event which changed the world’s history. Mr: 
MacKie has pieced his story from the original records 
and too little aided them by our fuller knowledge of 
the land and sea through which Columbus groped; 
but the narrative is spirited and am I heretic enough 
tolike to read what a man is plainly interested in tell- 
ing, even if his style is not always smooth, elevated 


and worthy of his theme. 
* 


*% * 

Mr. Henry Childs Merwin, a Harvard man of 1874, 
has written in ‘“‘ Road-back and Stable’’ a series of 
chapters on the trotter, horse-keeping, breeding, and 
so on, which has just what a man not too much 
interested in a horse wants to know. The paper on 
Arabian horses secure somewhat slight and yet gives 
about all that is accessible in English. 


=G. P. Putnam’s Sons are about to begin the 
publication of an edition of the works of Fenimore 
Cooper. The set will be termed the ‘“ Leather- 
Stocking Edition,” and only 1000 copies are to be 
printed. It will be completed in 32 volumes, octavo, 
containing original designs by a number of well- 
known artists. The first group, comprising six vol- 
umes, will be ready for delivery in February. 
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JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE. 


In a recent number ot Lippincott's, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton, writing of Mr. Barrie’s place in 
literature, says: The life of J. M. Barrie—so far as 
the brief tale has yet been told—has become public 
property. He has served his apprenticeship at jour- 
nalism, he has written successfully for the stage, he 
is a recognized power in literature,—and yet he is 
only thirty-two. He was born on the ninth of May, 
1860, at Kirriemuir, in Scotland. Kirriemuir—the 
“Thrums”’ of Mr. Barrie’s stories—lies about sixty- 
two miles to the north of Edinburgh, and is the 
typical Scotch village. Mr. Barrie's father belonged 
to the Free Church; but his mother came from an 
Auld Licht family; and from her her son learned, at 
first hand, the beliefs and the prejudices of the Auld 
Lichts. 

From Kirriemuir Barrie went, in his boyhood, to 
Dumfries, where his brother was Inspector of Schools, 
and he was for some time a pupil in the Dumfries 
Academy. At eighteen he entered Edinburgh 
University ; and after he had obtained his University 
degree he began his journalistic career. He wasa 
leader-writer on the Nottingham Journal until 1885, 
when he resigned his post and removed to London. 
His progress seemed slow in the beginning; but he 
was not discouraged. Mr. Frederick Greenwood—at 
that time the editor of the St. Jvwmes Gazette—and 
Mr. F. W. Robinson, of Home Chimes, were among 
his earliest London friends; and very soon his 
journalistic work under their auspices attracted much 
attention. He has an especial gift for subtle and 
quiet satire. He will treat a subject with apparently 
the greatest consideration, and so delicate is his 
mockery that a careless reader often gets half 
through an article before perceiving that it was 
written in jest. One of his books—’‘ An Edinburgh 
Eleven '’—was made up of papers contributed to the 
British Weekly. Among those eleven portraits is 
one of Robert Louis Stevenson, in which Mr. Barrie 
alludes very amusingly to Henry James, and to 
James’ estimate of Stevenson. “A literary man,”’ he 
says, “‘ without a fixed occupation amazes Mr. Henry 
James, a master in the school of fiction which 
tells, in three volumes,- how Hiram K. Wilding trod 
on the skirt of Alice M. Sparkins without anything's 
coming of it. Mr. James analyzes Mr. Stevenson 
with immense cleverness, but without summing up. 
That ‘Dr. Jekyland Mr. Hyde’ should be by the 
author of ‘ Treasure Island,’ and ‘ Virginibus Pueris- 
que’ by the author of the ‘ The New Arabian Nights,’ 
and ‘A Child's Garden of Verses’ by the author of 
‘Prince Otto,’ are to him the three degress of com- 
parison of wonder ; though for my own part I marvel 
more that the author of ‘ Daisy Miller’ should be Mr. 
Stevenson's eulogist. One conceives Mr. James a 
boy in velveteens looking fearfully at Stevenson play- 

ing at pirates.” 
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These British Week/y portraits were published 
under the pen-name of ‘ Gavin Ogilvy,” but Barrie 
soon gave up this signature (derived from his 
mother’s family), and has published all his most im- 
portant work under his own name,—which, indeed, 
it took him but brief space to make famous. 

I have never read his first book, ‘‘ Better Dead."’ 
My acquaintance with his works began with the 
“Auld Licht Idylls,’”’ which was published in the 
March of 18€8 and met with a deserved and immedi- 
ate success. Ithas passed through at least a half- 
dozen London editions. It proved Barrie to be—as the 
Saturday Review made haste to announce—‘ a man 
with a style ;’’ and it proved, also, that he was a man 
with a special and most interesting gift of his own. 
It is humorous, with that exquisite humor which 
appears to take itself seriously. It is tender, witty, 
wise, noble, simple,—all, in short, that is original and 
delightful. 

‘When a Man's Single” came in the autumn of 
the same year ; and in this book were depicted some 
of the author's journalistic experiences in Nottingham 
as well as in London. 

To this merry tale succeeded ‘‘A Window in 
Thrums ;”’ and even with the spell of “ The Little 
Minister ”’ still upon me, I am constrained to confess 
that I, personally, am more deeply moved by “A 
Window in Thrums” than by anything else that 
Mr. Barrie has written. 

In these days of the making of many books, one 
forgets most tales almost as quickly as one reads 
them; but Jess, sitting at her ‘‘ Window in Thrums”’ 
where things happy and mournful and terrible come 
before her—is an unforgettable figure, as immortal as 
Jeanie Deans. Will Babbie, the Egyptian, in “ The 
Little Minister,’ with her conquering beauty, her 
wayward, inescapable charm, dwell also among the 
immortals of fiction? I am less certain of it; and 
yet in some respects Mr. Barrie has touched his high- 
water mark in “ The Little Minister.” The men and 
the women in its pages are alive. The book deals 
with larger and more comprehensive issues than its 
predecessors. In the relation between the minister 
and his mother, the author touches yet more keenly 
the same chord that bound tne hearts of Jess and her 
wayward jamie in the ‘‘ Window in Thrums.’ 
Margaret's pride in her son is so perfect and so 
unfailing that even when disgrace has overtaken 
him, and the chief elder of the kirk goes to tell her of 
it, she fairly conquers him by her simple faith, and 
makes it actually impossible for him to speak. 

I have been told that the tie between Mr. Barrie 
and his own mother is singularly intimate and strong ; 
and I can well believe it, for I can hardly recall, in 
literature, pictures of the close union between son and 
mother at once so real and so tender as those he has 
painted. 

Babbie is the only one of our author's characters 
with whom I do not feel myself intimately acquainted. 
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She puzzles me, even while she charms me; and she 
never wholly convinces me. ‘‘ Would she have done 
this, or said that?’’ I sometimes find myself asking. 
Yet some things that she says are like sudden lights 
flushing upon a dark landscape. When she cries out 
to Lord Rintoul, ‘‘Oh! what have not you men to 
answer for who talk of love toa woman when her face 
is all you know of her; her passions, her aspirations, 
are for kissing to sleep, her very soul a plaything?” 
—she reveals, in a sentence, the cruel secret of what 
it pleases most men to call love. From first to last, 
she is as noble as she is wayward; but her charm 
has always—and perhaps that is the secret of its 
witchery—something of the unaccountable, the unex- 
pe-ted, the bizarre. 

I think ‘“‘ The Little Minister” is the most enthrall- 
ing of all Mr. Barrie’s books. I love ‘‘ A Window in 
Thrums”’ more abidingly, and shall return to it 
oftener; but I could lay it down less impatiently. It 
is by token of his latest book that one feels sure Mr. 
Barrie can come out of ‘‘Thrums’”’ whenever it so 
pleases him, that he is not limited to any one range 
of life or of character, and that the innermost hearts 
of men and women are books wherein he reads, 
whose subtlest language he knows, whose secrets he 
has the commission to reveal. 





Current Literature says: Mr. Barrie's natural 
reserve has piqued curiosity to know more about him. 
Few, however, have seen him; fewer still know him 
personally. Inthis respect he is unlike Kipling, who 
has been everywhere, is dined and wined wherever 
he goes, and leaves no very pleasant memory 
behind. Both authors have made much in their 
novels of their home surroundings, one revelling in 
East Indian scenes. the other clinging to Thrums 
(Kirriemuir) and its quaint Scotch characters. 

Long before he took to fiction, Barrie wrote for the 
newspapers. While acting as a reporter of cricket 
matches, for though slight in figure he is a great advo- 
cate of athletics, he wrote a series of letters which he 
signed ‘‘ Paterfamilias.”’ In these he gave advice to 
people in the rearing of their children. He was then 
scarcely out of his teens, and the assumption of age 
and experience must have been difficult. Since that 
day he has been a patient and constant writer either 
for the press or the book publisher, and though but 
thirty-two years of age has, like his contemporary 
Kipling, made an enviable impression on the reading 
public. This has not been gained, however, without 
hard work, as a story contributed by him to the 
Northampton /ournai, referring to his college days at 
Edinburgh University proves :— 

I knew three undergraduates, who lodged together 
in a dreary house at the top of a dreary street, two of 
whom used to study until two in the morning, while 
the third slept. When they shut up their books they 
awoke number three, who arose, dressed, and studied 


until breakfast-time. The chief advantage ot this 
arrangement was that as they were dreadfully poor 
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one bed did for the three. Terrible privations? 
Frightful destitution ? Not a bit of it. The millen- 
nium was in those days. If life was at the top of one 
hundred steps, if students occasionally died of 
hunger and hard work combined, if the midnight oil 
oniy burned to show a ghastly face, if lodgings were 
cneap and dirty, and dinners few and far between, 
life was still realand earnest; in many cases it did 
not turn out an empty dream. 





PACIFIC COAST LIBRARIES. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
Wonderful influences seem now to be at work on the 
Pacific coast to spread literary culture among the peo- 
ple. The Mexicans and the Church Missions left in 
all that region no institutions of learning to mark 
their extended occupancy. A fortunate circumstance 
of gold discovery in more recent times has afforded 
already to the Saxon influx of people here advan- 
tages in a literary and educational way not excelled 
in communities of very much slower growth else- 
where. 

We need only refer, in passing, to the public schools 
of San Francisco, as among the best established in 
costly buildings; also to the two Universities here, 
new of course but already known afar tor good work, 
Leland Stanford Junior University has 692 students 
now, and the faculty comprises 65 professors, aside 
from the non resident lecturers, many of whom have 
national reputations. The State University, too, has 
a large corps of very able instructors and an attend- 
ance of students little short of the number at the 
Stanford University. The pupils at the State institu- 
tion have an opportunity of pursuing special studies 
in Agriculture, having advantages from an Experi- 
mental Farm located at Berkeley. 

Courses of University Extension lectures, as may 
be surmised from the bringing together of so many 
learned men at the two Universities, give the people 
generally in this region a chance to avail themselves 
of special instruction. 

The great free libraries already established in San 
Francisco are hardly surpassed elsewhere. Hubert 
Howe Bancroft.who has published about forty books re- 
lating to the history of the Pacific States, in the course 
of his truly wonderful work has collected about 60,000 
volumes, including rare MSS. in the Native American, 
Spanish and other languages. His fine library, to 
which the reader has access, is in a special fire-proof 
building on Valentinia Street. Mr. Bancroft informs 
me that with a sketch of his life and labors published 
by Harper & Bros., N. Y., last year, his historical in- 
quiries, in a ficld that is equivalent to one-twelfth of 
the earth's surface, are probably ended. He is, how- 
ever, now preparing to visit Chicago next year to 
collect materials for his ‘‘ Book of the Fair," descrip- 
tive and historical, to be issued in twenty parts at $! 
each. 

The Public Library of the City of San Francisco, 
has nw ahout 60,000 volumes, and a large number 
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of periodicals. In a few weeks the new quarters in 
the recently built McAllister Street wing of the new 
City Hall, will afford a pleasant home, with all the 
newer accessories for a modern library of 100,000 
books. 

The most valuable collection in this city is the Sutro 
Library. Already the volumes number 200,000, and 
Mr. Geo. Moss, acting librarian, is hard at work stor- 
ing the books,at the Montgomery Blockand at 107 Bat- 
tery Street where temporary lodgment will be afforded 
till the new Sutro Library building is completed. This 
structure is to be located on the Byfield tract, north 
side of Golden Gate Park. The new building will 
have a front of 200 feet, and cost over $375 000. Mr. 
Sutro will throw the new library open to the public, 
so that all may enjoy the costly collection of books 
he has gathered. Let me enumerate some of these 
in bulk: Duplicates of the great Munich Library ; 
classical and early books from the Duke of Dolberg’s 
library, and from that of the Monastery of Buxheim, 
10,0co pamphlets relating to the Commonwealth 
period and Civil Wars, from the Sunderland Library ; 
25,000 pamphlets, etc., to and including the reign of 
George III; works relating to early United States 
history ; a collection of pamphl:ts about railroads 
Old English plays; English Calendars of State 
Papers; books of English history, 1,000 volumes from 
the Chipstead Park Library of F. Perkins; illustrated 
books on the European Art ‘Galleries, 200co pam- 
phlets and books relating to Mexico down to the year 
1820; 30,000 Mexican and Spanish books; a Semitic 
Library, including valuable manuscripts from Jerusa- 
lem; Schiller Szinessy Library of Cambr.dge, Eng- 
land; i,500 volumes in the Semitic and Hemitic lan- 
guages; 2,500 works on chemistry ; 1.100 volumes of 
the late Col. David Wilder's Military Library ; illustra- 
ted books on architecture, and also large collections 
of books relating to botany, zoology, scientific voy- 
ages, etc. 

San Francisco has besides the Mercantile Library 
now occupying new quarters on Van Ness Avenue, 
the 60 ooo or more books of this collection being get- 
at-able. easily by the newer features introduced into 
library methods. One may see here Kingsborough’s 
“ Mexico,”’ a very rare work, found now only in the 
Sutro and possibly a few eastern and European col- 
lections. The Academy of Sciences here hasa library 
of over 5,000 vols. and many of these very valuable. 
The Odd Fellows’ Library is especially rich in works 
relating to early Pacific Coast Voyages. The French 
residents of San Francisco havea fine library of 8 000 
volumes, and the Mechanics’ Institute Library contains 
over 8,000 books. 

One publisher here, Wm. Doxey, has just issued a 
new edition of the late Judge T. H. Reardon's “ Pet- 
rarch and Other Essays,"’ and will follow this by 
“Lesbian Lyrics—the Fragments of Alczeus and 
Sappho,” by the same author. A fifth thousand of 
“ Borrowings,” an illustrated book of selections, and 
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also a new edition of “ Jack and Gill,’’ a love story in 
verse by W. E. Brown, are recent ventures of the 
same house. Doxey has also lately published ‘‘ The 
Sleeping Princess California,” (illus,) a poem by 
Alice Edwards Pratt, and Mrs. Annie S. Page’s “ At 
the Gates of Light and Other Poems,”’ in very dainty 
style. 

The publishing of many excellent works, and of 
two first-class literary magazines and other serials, 
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Drawing from J. B. Lippincott Company’s Photogiaph. 


that have a wide acceptance at home and abroad are 
means to help San Francisco to fair fame among 
‘brain workers.” 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
The poet-authoress was born in Claremont, N. H.., 
lived in Florida during the years when she was best 
known to Americans, and has for some time lived in 
Englend, but grew up, developed and first became 
famous in Cleveland. 

Cooking stoves and literary taste made the Wool- 
sons famous many yearsago. Charles Jarvis Woolson 
combined two talents not often found in one person. 
He taught school in Virginia and edited a paper in 
New Hampshire when but a youth, but in early man- 
hood took up the trade of manufacturing in iron 
where his father left it and carried itto a tar greater 
success. He married at Cooperstown, N. Y., Miss 
Pomeroy, a niece of Fenimore Cooper, and so his 
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daughter received his name along with a large share 
of his talent. 

Constance was already noted as acontributor to the 
local press, and soon made an arrangement with the 
Harpers, in whose pages the world first read ‘‘ Anne,”’ 
‘East Angels’’ and other productions of less note. 
All her writings show her a lover of nature and a 
sympathizer with the unfortunate, as well as some- 
thing of a hero worshiper. But her heroes and 
heroines are largely of her own personal selection, 
consisting of those who deserved success but failed to 
secure it. Pages of prose would not set this forth so 


— 


From “The Authors’ t ortrait Catalogue. ’— Copyright, 1892, 
by Harper & Brothers. 
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clearly as she has done it in the first and last stanzas 
of her poem “‘ Hero Worship.” 


‘‘ He is not what you think.”’ O judges wise, 
Can we not have Valhalla of our own 
Within our hearts, where all the souls we prize 
Shall sit in state, each on his royal throne ? 
What matter if we do not always choose 
The few whose names, well weighed, ye write above 
As laurel worthy; do ye then refuse 
Our hearts free right to honor whom we love ? 


What is one false among a thousand true— 
A thousand opening lives so well begun ? 
“ He is no hero, as you think,” say you ? 
Well, then, our faith shall help to make him one, 
Back, judges, to your work of weighing, slow, 
The dead ye destine to Fame’s courts above ! 
But leave us free to worship here below 
With faith and hope the living whom we love. 
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Miss Woolson is forty four years old, and quite 
alone in the world since the death, in 1879, of her 
mother, to whom she was devoted. One fact often 
noted in her writings is that, while they show a won- 
derful familiarity with nature in Ohio and Florida, 
New England and the Northern lakes, and other 
places where she has traveled, they as yet show no 
special interest in the old land where she has lived a 
dozen years. N. Y Advertiser. 


ANNE REEVE ALDRICH. 
Miss Aldrich wrote some very clever verse, when she 
was fourteen vears old and her ability tor condensa- 
tion and simplicity of expression was most apparent 
even then. 

In conversation her language was well chosen 
always, and her keen sense of humor and original 
ideas, fearlessly expressed, made her a delighiful 
companion. She was tall and graceful, with the true 
poet's face, and when deeply interested in some dis- 
cussion, her wonderful eyes changed color, and shone 
with a light indescribable, 

A close student of human nature, she rarely erred 
in her judgment of strangers and her few friends, 
were those of noble nature, and high ideals. She 
never acted from policy, nor glossed ove: things to 
please. She spoke from principle, and what she 
believed. Hers was a sunny nature, and she loved to 
make some street Arab happy with a word ora gift, 
and the memory of it would be sweet to her fora 
day. Like all artistic temperaments, she was sensi- 
tive and suffered and she loved to feel that her life 
would be short. Nothing here could quite satisfy the 
longings of such a soul. 

She has left in MSS many unpublished poems, also 
two complete novels, and a volume of five short 
stories. She wrote because it was given her to write, 
and because she loved to. Her letters many of 
which are really essays, and reviews of books she has 
read, are wonderfully written and give glimpses of 
her life and aspirations and thought expressed with 
her originality. She had all to live for, all to hope 
for, yet she was weary ‘‘ so soon in the journey " and 
fell asleep when the June winds blew. 


Anre Reeve Aldrich was a daughter of the late 
Herman D. Aldrich, a merchant of New York. She 
was born in 1866. Much of her work which consisted 
of poems and short stories, has been printed in Scrib- 
ner'sand Century, and Lippincott’s. She had pub- 
lished two books, one a volume of poems entitled 
“The Rose of Flame” and the other a novel called, 
“The Feet of Love,” and another book, “ Songs of 
Life, Love and Death appeared just before Christmas. 


=Dr. Georg Ebers will shortly issue his autobio- 


graphy, under the title of ‘Geschichte Meines 


Lebens.’’ 
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LETTERS TO MRS. CARLYLE. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF GERALDINE END- 
SOR JEWSBURY TO JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by 
Mrs. Alesander Ireland. Prefaced by a Monograph on 
Miss Jewsbury by the editor. 443 pp. 8vo, $3.75; by 
mail, $3.96. 

Geraldine Jewsbury was the 

daughter ot a Manchester mer- 

chant of large family and 

rather narrow means. Before 

she was thirty her father died, 

and she became housekeeper 

fora married brother, but had 

sufficient leisure to review books 

and write essays, and in her 

time she produced several 

novels. She was a woman pos- 

sessed of an original and rather 

penetrating mind, more remark- 

able, perhaps, for vivacity, than 

for strength, and for a quarter 

of a century was attached to 

Mrs. Carlyle by ties resembling 

those which a masculine lover 

might have felt. Like Mrs. 

Carlyle, she was high-strung, 

but Mrs. Carlyle, in matters of 

the intelligence was far the 

stronger person. 

The tie which bound these 
women to each other was not 
altogether an affinity of minds 
or nerves. Mrs. Ireland re- 
marks that ‘the one was 
married and lonely, the other 
unmarried and lonely.”” Over 
each had passed the car of 
Juggernaut, leaving its victim 
bruised. As the one bore the 
cross of wedded loneliness, so 
the other, ‘‘feminine to the 
heart's core, seemed to have 
the full cup of love at her lips, 
yet by some-irony of fate was 
left. lonely—died lonely, in one 
sense; and the two women 
loved each other passionately.” 
Carlyle liked Miss Jewsbury 
and spoke of her as ‘‘one of 
the most interesting young 
women he had seen for years— 
clear, delicate sense and courage 
looking out of her small, sylph-like figure.” 
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for a straw to hold on to in the tempest of life,” the 
editor very much doubts. In this volume we have 
only Miss Jewsbury’s half of the corrrespondence. 
She died fifteen years after Mrs. Carlyle, and among 
her last acts-was the fulfillment of a sacred promise 
—the destruction of the letters Mrs. Carlyle had writ- 
ten to her. 

Miss Jewsbury first met Mrs. Carlyle in 1841, and 


That he 
fully understood either the strength of the affection 
that existed between her and his wife, or ‘‘ the pass- 
lonate thirst that was unsatisfied in these two fiery 
natures,’’ or how each at times ‘looked to the other 


as early as April ot that year she used the terms 
‘Dearest Jane," and sent her love to Mr. Carlyle. 
Already she knew that Mrs, Carlyle was not happy, 
and with womanly tact and grace touched upon the 
theme as a comforter. She found “something very 
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dazzling in bearing the name you do,” and Carlyle 
was “‘ magnificent.’’ She was sure Mrs. Carlyle was 
not ‘‘ wasted upon him,” and this was a consolation 
she would feel some day. He was ‘‘too grand for 
every-day life,” and like a sphinx did -not “fit in 
comfortably to our parlor-life arrangements.”’ She 
thought Mrs. Carlyle must “ feel proud of belonging 
to him after all.’’ At times she could write eloquently 
and like a philosopher : 


‘“‘A man does not, in a general way, understand 
our refinements in the matter of love. Owing to our 
having little real occupation, our own female branch 
of the subject has been much more highly cultivated 
and comes to greater perfection than with men; we 
love with a desire to give them pleasure—they love 
us to please themselves, * * * So, my dear, let 
us look our lot boldly in the face at once; if it has 
been given us to love—for it is not every woman who 
receives this terrible gift—let us submit without vain 
struggling as to the conditions. It brings suffering as 
surely as life brings death! We shall have no re- 
ward except what our own souls give us.” 


‘You have not yet gathered the harvest of your 
self-sacrifice, but it will come and be worth the long 
patience you have had for it. Mine is not a vain 
theory. It is as true as cause and effect. We cannot 
avoid or avert the consequences of our actions, 
whether they be good or bad. 

“Yield yourself and your sword to Him and do not 
fight any more, and all the bitterness and the poisoned 
suffering will pass away and strength and healing 
will descend upon you. You are in the hands of 
God, the Master of all, and it is to Him you submit.” 

Of Miss Jewsbury’s own romance, or romances, for 
there were obviously more than one, we get no 
definite knowledge, and yet side lights are continually 
flashing from out her pages. ‘‘ He wearied me out,” 
she writes of some one whose name and personality 
are withheld from us, ‘and I feel almost to despise 
him,” to which she adds: ‘‘ Up to that day a word, a 
look, or even less would have made me more his than 
ever.” Again she hada call from an old acquain- 
tance who “is not what he used to be,” and she felt 
‘very sorry for him out there with his horrid wife and 
all sorts of vulgar wretches, vulgar in their body and 
estate,” and would like to ‘‘get him back into 
civilized society.’’ During this interview the caller 
declared that she ought to have been his wife; he 
would have been a happier man and she a happier 
woman, ‘Ten years ago that speech,” remarks Miss 
Jewsbury, ‘‘ would have raised me to the seventh 
heaven ; now I only said, with a most heartfelt com- 
posure, ‘God knows! We can never tell about those 
things. Itis best as it is;’ and took up a piece of 
hemming and never even picked my fingers!’’ 

Miss Jewsbury had several Bohemian tastes. Dur- 
ing that interview she and her friends each smoked a 
cigar—he in an arm-chair on one side of the fire- 
place, she on the other. That Miss Jewsbury smoked 
habitually is quite possible, for at another time, two 
years earlier, we find her writing that she ‘fell foul 
ofthe cigars and never felt the want of them or the 
good of them.so much.’’ She was sure Providence 
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put it into her head to smoke, for the cigar ‘soothes 
our sorrows, heals our wounds, and wipes away our 
tears.”” What is perhaps stronger evidence of 
Bohemianism is the discovery that she read Rabelais. 
Having got hold of a volume of that author, she 
could not rest without reading it and could give no 
idea of the delight it had afforded her. She read it 
in the original, and while the old French was a bore 
the book was “ well worth the plague of it.”’ That 
she was given to slang, and even profanity, also 
appears in sayings like these: ‘‘ Whether he will be- 
have like a brick and pay me, I cannot speculate;” 
‘*Why the devil don’t you write to me?” ‘“‘ What the 
suppressed passages may have been the devil only 
knows;” “I am cross, O ye gods, how cross!” 

Miss Jewsbury remarks that Mrs. Carlyle “has 
more sense. and stronger judgment than any other 
woman I ever knew or expect to know,”’ but, with all 
her own vivacity and frequent mirthfulness, Miss 
Jewsbury hed a clear eye for many things which the 
common do not see. She read Browning's “ Para- 
celsus ” over and over again, finding “ an inarticulate 
power in it—a something greater than the man him 
self could comprehend struggling to get itself said.” 
She read some of Newman’s sermons and declared 
she “had not read such a book in her whole life 
before. It haunts me.’ For mere beauty and elo- 
quence it ‘‘beats any other book I know.” Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘ Alton Locke ”’ she reviewed for the Atheneum, 
and found it ‘“‘the most striking book I ever read in 
my life, except your husband’s.”’ 

Emerson she found a “dry, cold, sententious 
Yankee,” who “spiritualizes profit and loss and 
strikes a very fair balance.” He was “ sober, honest, 
and so forth, because he clearly sees he gets more 
by it.””. He had called on her in Manchester, and 
she doubts if he liked her, for she was ‘‘ too tumultu- 
ous for him.” She had seen Emerson’s memoir of 
Margaret Fuller, and found it ‘‘one of the most 
oppressive and painful books I have read for this 
long while.’’ Such ‘intense self-culture and self- 
production" did not seem to her a sign of health, 
while so much “ deference and admiration” must 
have been bad for any one to receive. Still, the 
book made her feel ashamed of her own perform- 
ances, and she was sure Margaret was “a noble 
nature,” and wished she had known her. She re- 
membered that Mrs. Carlyle “did not like her when 


you first saw her, but thought better of her after.” 
N.Y. Times. 


=‘ Early Maryland, Civil, Social and Ecclesias- 
tical,” by Theodore C. Gambrall, D. D., of Balti- 
more, will be published shortly by Thomas Whittaker, 
New York. The same publisher also announces 
“ The Private Life of the Great Composers,” by John 
Frederick Rowbotham, with portraits of the fifteen 
subjects. 
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A LIFE OF JOHN WYCLIF. 


Last of the Schoolmen and First of 
the English Reformers. By Lewis Sergeant, author 
of “ New Greece,” etc. With illustrations and portrait. 
377 pp- Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

Lives of John Wyclif have not been produced in 

excess. In fact, few lives of him have ever been 

written. One of the most considerable appeared many 
years ago in Germany, but it has never been in full 
translated into English. In Wyclif’s time men had 
not formed the habit of writing biographies so soon as 
men were dead; nor had they learned to preserve 
letters and family papers on which men of 
later times could base adequate narratives. 

A man who belonged to times long subse- 

quent to Wyclifs and one so eminent in 

every political field as was Warwick, is 
more a name to us than a personal reality. 

When Mr. Oman wrote a life of him it 

was seen how meagre were the facts he 

had to work with, and how those which he 
could command were mainly public docu- 
ments and not private memorials. Of War- 
wick, the man, little was made clear, 
although of his times and of the affairs in 
which he was such a foremost power, Mr. 

Oman gave us afresh and attractive picture. 

What was true in the case of Warwick is 

still more true of Wyclif. Here, too, we 
must depend mainly on public documents 
and on Wyclif’s writings, but in the case of 
the documents the number, from the na- 
ture of the case, is more scanty. Mr, Ser- 
geant does not aim to write the final life of 
Wyclif, but to ‘‘ collect into a book all that 
has been accurately ascertained or felici- 
tously surmised concerning one of the 
most attractive characters of the Middle 
Ages.” He refers to a time as “almost 
come” when a worthy and competent bio- 
gtapher will be able to set forth the story 
of his life with a reasonable approach to fin- 
ality. Popular as Mr. Sergeant's narrative 
is, it has claims to something more, since it 
isa study not only of Wyclif's life, but of 
the times in which he lived and of the 
forces, many of them of peculiar significance, by 
which he was surrounded. 


Joun WYCLIF. 


Wyclif he represents as standing at the parting of 
the ways which led from the Middle Ages to the revival 
of learning and letters, and thus he is connected 
directly with the later actual revolt of Teutonic minds 
from Rome. Between Wyclif and John Huss the 
connection is close, and Catholic writers have held 
that to Wyclif Huss owed everything in doctrines so 
that from Oxford the torch of free inquiry passed over 
to Prague. In England itself Mr. Sergeant has found 
that the forces of the upheaval that matured under 
Wyclif continued in more active operation than has 
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commonly been supposed for the whole period that 
stretched from the time of Richard II. to the time of 
Henry VIII. It is, perhaps, a common place for him 
to say that Wyclif ‘‘ sowed the seed that raised the 
harvest,” but he goes much further and declares that 
Wyclif was something more than a forerunner of the 
English Reformation ; he was “the reformer in chief,” 
for in the domain of spiritual activity it was he who 
originated the movement that followed in the sixteenth 
century, when the Tudor monarchs “ rode, but did not 
raise, the storm.”’ 


John Wyclit. 
The Denbigh Portrait. 
From “ John Wyclif.” 


Wyclif’s movement came nearer to success than 
has sometimes been thought. In the generation after 
his death the suppression of monasteries actually 
began, and Parliament had made a bold declaration 
against the Pope. The weak point wasthe Commons, 
which did not realize its strength and was driven into 
panic by the revolt of the peasants. Had sterner 
stuff existed in the Commons, Parliament in the four- 
teenth century ‘‘might have molded the National 
Church on the nation's will.” Already, before Wyclif, 
had English protests been made against the innova- 
tions of Rome. They dated back as far as the eleventh 
century, when they related to the spiritual and tem- 
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poral pretensions, but under the schoolmen and Wyclif 
they assumed activity on the intellectual side. 

LV. Y. Times. 


—_———— 


HOURS WITH JOHN DARBY. 


By J. E. Garretson, M. D. 
by mail, $1.00. 


Dr. Garretson’s books are the harvests of a cultivated 


240 pp. I2mo, go cents ; 
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Thomas Whittaker. rom 
intellect which has tilled many and wide fields ot 
learning and come off with a well-stored garner. 
This yield is never dull, never pedantic, never ob- 
scure. He says things in his own person which make 
us pause, and he shows that his power to dothis has 
come from acquaintance with all that is best in human 
annals, by quoting with infinite skill and taste from 
the words of the masters. Nosimilar books that we 
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know are at once so learned and so readable. The 
publishers are about to bring forth a uniform set of 
Dr. Garretson’s six volumes: ‘‘ Thinkers and Think- 
ing,” ‘Hours with John Darby,” ‘ Brushland,” 
‘Odd Hours of a Physician,” ‘‘ Nineteenth Century 
Sense,”’ and ‘‘ Man and his World.” 

The author was born in Wilmington, Delaware, 
October 4th, 1828. He was educated at Mantua 
classical institute, and at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, where he 
was graduated in medicine in 1859. 
i Ses He afterward established himself 

Seo} in practice in Philadelphia, making 
Ses a: specialty of oral surgery. He 
| 2, successfuly introduced many new 

| operations and appliances, and was 
the first to use the surgical engine 
and to introduce it into general 

practice. Dr. Garretson was a 
lecturer in the Philadelphia School 
of Anatomy in 1861-"3, and on oral 
surgery in the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1866-'9, and has been 
Dean of the Philadelphia Dental 
College 1879. He became Presi- 
dent of the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society in 1883, is professor 
of general clinical surgery in the 
medico-chirurgical college, and sur- 
geon-in-chief of the hospital of 
oral surgery. 

Dr. Garretson has_ published 
“System of Oral Surgery ”’ (Phila- 
delphia and London, 186g), in ad- 
dition to the six volumes above- 
mentioned, and clinical discourses 
on surgical subjects, which have 
been printed in the United States 
and in Europe. Lippincott's. 
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=Messrs. Morrill, Higgins & 
Co., the Chicago publishers, are 
bringing some wide awake society 
novels into circulation in rapid 
succession. The latest of this 
series is called ‘‘ The Loyalty of 
Langstreth,” by John R. V. Gilliat, 
and is a vivid picture of life int 
‘‘smart’’ set of New York, Lon- 
don, Paris and Newport. The 
characters have the stamp of 
originality upon them. The chief personages in 
the story are composite photographs, so to speak, of 
types in which one sees first one well-known figure 
and then another. The story is a powerful one, 
replete with incident, rapid in movement and full of 
good-natured satire, leading the reader through 
laughable phases of cosmopolitan society and terml- 
nating in the episode which gives title to the book. 
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FIRST AMERICAN BIBLES. 


By Rev. John Wright, 


EARLY BIBLES OF AMERICA. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, 


D.D. 171 pp. Indexed. 

$1.46. 
The Rev. John Wright, D.D., rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., has made a study of the 
early Bibles printed in the United States. He has 
restricted the subject, not treating of the Bibles brought 
over by and with the emigrants 
from Europe; nor has he crossed 
the borders of our country. The 
monograph is both biographical 
and bibliographical in its scope, for 
both the lives and the works of 
the translators and publishers have 
been agreeably treated. Paradox- 
ically we may say that the first 
Bible printed in a native American 
or foreign tongue was that of John 
Eliot for the Algonquin Indians. 
The first Bible in a European lan- 
guage was Luther’s version, printed 
by Christopher Saur at German- 
town, Penn., in the tongue which, 
after English, is most widely spoken 
in the United States. Not until 
1782 was an English Bible printed 
in America. Mr. Robert Aitken 
of Philadelphia was the publisher 
who courageously competed with 
British importations, nearly ruining 
himself financially, despite the 
recommendation of the Continen- 
tal Congress. After,Aitken’s duo- 
decimo came the quarto Douay 
Bible, also printed in Philadelphia 
in 1790. The Thomas or folio 
English Bible came out together 
with a royal quarto edition at 
Worcester, Mass., in 1791. The 
Collins Bible, printed at Trenton, 
N. J.,in 1791, had also the Apocry- 
pha and ‘“‘ Ostervald’s notes,” the 
publisher being a Quaker. In 1793 
Collins printed a Bible in octavo. 
Other versions and editions are 
also noticed, including Franklin's 
amazing scheme for a republican 
Bible, shorn of all monarchical 
terms! The humors of the subject 
are also exhibited, for this depart- 
ment of literature has attracted the cranks, even as a 
molasses barrel attracts the flies, tangling brains as the 
adhesive sweets tangle the feet. Various notes and 
appendixes, beside an index, are given, furnishing a 
handbook to delight the bibliophile. In the list of 
owners of the Aitken Bible, ‘‘as far as known,”’ we 
find omitted that of the great granddaughter of the 
publisher, Mrs. John Bradbury of Germantown, Penn., 
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in whose home we have seen a one-volume copy of 
this historic work. Literary World. 

The author has done rather uneven work in giving 
one-half of his pages to three Bibles, and condensing 
his treatment of all the others which he notices to 
such an extent that often he appears to be given little 
more than a bare list. To be sure, the Eliot Indian 
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‘rom ‘* Early Bibles 0:1 America.’ 
Bible, the ‘‘ Saur’’ German Bible, and the ‘‘ Aitken” 
English Bible are of interest as the first America 
editions in those languages; but others also possess 
considerable interest and should not be passed by too 
lightly. It is evident that Dr. Wright has not seen all 
of the books which he describes, though, in fact, no 
one else is likely to have had that privilege. His 
accuracy is thus dependent upon that of secondary 
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sources, conditioned by the liability to error incidental 
to compilation, type-setting, and proof-reading. Errors 
of date are, in fact, we believe, rare. The sources 
in question are not numerous, but have been well 
used. Referencesto them, however, being infrequent, 
it is not always possible to trace a given statement. 
It is strange not to find any mention of Dr. Isaac H. 
Hall’s monograph upon the Greek Testament of 
America, a book which is practically exhaustive in 
its line, It can scarcely be that Dr. Wright was 
ignorant of its existence. His main service is in 
having, afterconsiderable correspondence, determined 
the whereabouts of a number of the ‘“‘ Saur”’ Bibles 
and some of the others, and in having told his story 
in popular language. N.Y. Post. 


CARDUCCI’S VERSE. 


PoEMsS OF GlosuE CARDuCCcI. Translated with two 
introductory Essays. I. Giosué Carducci and the 
Hellenic Reaction in Italy. II. Carducci and the 
Classic Realism. By Frank Sewall. 135 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

According to Mr. Sewall, Carducci is by the popular 
voice the poet laureate of Italy. Itis, therefore, highly 
fitting that his works should be properly set before the 
American people. There is, of course, no danger 
that the cultivated citizens of the United States will mis- 
take the miserable creatures who stream ceaselessly 
across the Atlantic to our shores for fair representatives 
of the Italian race; but in these days when we are 
so powerfully impressed with the massive force of 
Teutonic and Slavonic thought, it is well that evi- 
dences occasionally come to remind us that the spirit 
of beauty is not dead in the heart of its modern foster 
mother. Mr. Sewall’s essays, it is to be said, are ex- 
cellently written and of informing power. His esti- 
mate of the genius of Carducci is high, but his 
analysis of the emotional and intellectual elements of 
the poetry is calm and luminous. He finds, with 
good reason, that Carducci is distinguished by ‘‘a 
fervent and joyous veneration of the great poets of 
Greece and Rome, an intense love of nature, amount- 
ing to a kind of worship of sunshine ana of bodily 
beauty and sensuous delights, and finally, an abhor- 
rence of the supernatural and spiritual elements of 
religion.” This view of the work of Carducci is set 
forth in the first essay, entitled ‘‘ Giosué Carducci and 
the Hellenic Reaction in Italy." The second essay is 
called ‘‘ Giosué and the Classic Realism.” 

His poems come near to justifying the highest 
enthusiasm of the editor. To be sure we are com- 
pelled to read them, as through a glass, darkly; for 
not the best translator in the world can reproduce 
what we may call the atmosphere of a man’s style. 
Not knowing Carducci’s poems in the original, we 
connot say whether the translations are satisfactory ; 
they appear to be careful and conscientious. At any 
rate, they reproduce for us the thought of the original 
author, and this is something. Carducci is revealed 
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to us as a man of fine imagination, of intense, if not 
always lofty, feeling, and of earnest purpose, He 
belongs to that class of poets whose real purpose is 
not beauty for beauty’s sake, but who strive to put 
into the high language of their.art the aspirations of 
a people or a period. His poems are worthy of a 
place on the shelves of every lover of representative 
literature. It is well to know that there is still an organ 
voice in Italy, and surely it is one that sings thus of 
Rome: 


“ Give to the wind thy locks ; all glittering 
Thy sea-blue eyes, and thy white bosom bared, 
Mount to thy chariots, while in speechless roaring 
Terror and Force before thee clear the way! 


‘“‘ The shadow of thy helmet like the flashing 
Of brazen star strikes through the trembling air. 
The dust of broken empires, cloudlike rising, 
Follows the awful rumbling of thy wheels, 


“ So once, O Rome, beheld the conquered nations 
Thy image, object of their ancient dread. 
To-day a mitre they would place upon 
Thy head, and fold a rosary between 
Thy hands. O name! again to terrors old 
Awake the tired ages and the world.”’ 
N. Y. Times. 


DRAMATIC AND LYRIC VERSE. 


FRANCIS DRAKE: A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA. By 
S. Weir Mitchell, M. D., LL. D., Harv., author of 
“A Psalm of Deaths,” ete. 60 pp. 8vo, 90 cents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

Doctor Mitchell, who apparently turned his attention 
to literature as a means of recreation after he had 
attained an eminent position in his earlier chosen 
profession, has already become a voluminous author. 
Apart from his scientific writings, which may be con- 
sidered as pertaining to his career as a physician, he 
has produced a greater number of books and has 
ranged over a wider field of literature than most 
writers who devote themselves exclusively to literary 
pursuits. Essays, novels, historic narratives, and 
especially poems, lyrical, dramatic, and idyllic, have 
appeared within the past few years in as constant 
succession as if the busy physician, scientist, and 
lecturer had no care but to write and no trouble in 
writing with remarkable facility. 

Among the first books coming to hand under the 
date of 1893, are two elegant volumes of verse, that 
is, verse in the larger sense, by Dr. Mitchell. The 
most important of these is ‘Francis Drake: A 
Tragedy of the Sea,” written apparently during the 
past summer. As indicated by the announcement 
that he is to lecture in the University Course on the 
‘* Literature of the Elizabethan Period,” Dr. Mitchell 
has made a study of this wonderful era. Like other 
impressionable students, he seems to have been 
fascinated with the story of Francis Drake, the great- 
est English sailor of an age of great sailors, and this 
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story he has followed through the publications of the 
Hakluyt Society, the Harleian manuscripts, Corbett’s 
“English Men of Action,” and the biography of the 
Admiral by Barrow. In that wonderful expedition in 
which Drake swept the Spanish coasts of South 
America and then sailed on around the globe to his 
home port again, he was accompanied by a number 
of ‘gentlemen adventurers’ who went with him at 
their own expense or shared in the cost of the under- 
taking. Among them was Thomas Doughty, an 
intimate personal friend of the Admiral, ‘‘ a scholar, 
a soldier, a gentleman of the Inner Temple, learned 
in Hebrew, Greek and Latin—he seems to have 
had great power to attract the affections of men.” 
Doughty entered upon the voyage with the idea 
poisoning his mind that Elizabeth’s Minister, Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, was more than willing to see Drake 
fail—fearing success might force Spain to make war 
on England with all her power. At a critical 
moment, when the fortunes of the expedition seem to 
have been at low ebb, Doughty turned traitor and 
conspired to have Drake deposed from command, if 
not put to death, and this treason Drake was forced 
to punish. Notwithstanding his affection for his 
friend, the Admiral tried him by court-martial and 
had him beheaded. This is the ‘‘ Tragedy” of 
Dr. Mitchell’s present volume. The situation is 
realized with strong dramatic interest, and the char- 
acters drawn with graphic power. The language of 
the Elizabethan era is reproduced with studious accu- 
racy, but not with apparent labor, the measured 
phrases flowing naturally and easily, as if reported by 
acontemporary hand. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


A DEAD POET’S VERSE. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF PHILIP BOURKE MARS- 
TON, With biographical sketch by Louise Chandler 
Moulton and portrait. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


Mrs, Louise Chandler Moulton, who was one of the 
poet’s most intimate friends during the last ten years 
of his life, has furnished a sympathetic and excellent 
biographical sketch of him for this collection, and 
these of her words will find a responsive echo in the 
hearts of all who are familiar with the poet’s work: 
“Philip Bourke-Marston was not ‘the idle singer of 
an empty day,’ but a poet who spoke to the deepest 
hearts of men and whose words have a claim upon our 
hallowing memory.”’ This volume is full of genuine 
poetry exquisitely wrought ; the sonnets in particular, of 
which there are a great number, are a worthy monu- 
ment to his fame. It is to Mrs. Moulton now, as once 
or twice before, that we owe our gratitude for the 
presentation of Marston's poemsto American readers. 
eautifully printed and attractively bound, the present 
volume deserves a cordial welcome from all who ap- 
preciate what is best in verse. Critic. 


Mrs. Moulton’s description of Marston as she first 
met him is interesting. ‘‘ He was tall, slight, and, in 
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spite of his blindness, graceful. He had a noble and 
beautiful forehead. His brown eyes were perfect in 
shape and even in color, save for a dimness like a 
white mist that obscured the pupil. His hair and 
beard were dark brown, with warm glints of chest- 
nut; and the color came and went in his cheeks as 
in those of a sensitive girl. His face was singularly 
refined, but his lips were full and pleasure-loving, 
and suggested dumbly how cruel must be the limita- 
tion of blindness to a nature hungry for love and 
beauty.” 

From the inherent quality of his verse Marston 
early called about him as friends the brightest lights 
of the English literary world; and his charming per- 
sonality cemented warm friendship with the best of 
these. In reading his work one does not have to 
hesitate to apologize; to say, ‘‘Ah! well, he was 
blind—much must be overlooked.”” His poems need 


Philip Bourke Marston. 


Roberts Brothers. P 
From ‘ The Collected Poems ot Philip Bourke Marston.” 


no apology, They are true in rhythm, finish and 
sentiment. Dante Gabriel Rossetti writes to him ot 
his ‘‘Garden Secrets,” ‘(I was reading them only 
yesterday evening to William Bell Scott, who fully 
agreed with me that it is not too much to say of them 
that they are worthy of Shakspeare in his subtlest 
lyrical moods.” 

Mothers, sisters, sweetheart and friends passed over 
to the silent country one by one and in quick succes- 
sion, leaving him to walk his darkened path uncheered 
by their loving ministrations ; and at length, sad- 
dened in spirit, but patient, he quietly succumbed to 
the paralysis that attacked him, dying in his thirty- 
seventh year. 

‘“‘Of me ye may say many a bitter thing, 
O men, when I am gone, gone far away 
To that dim land where shines no light of day. 
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Sharp was the bread for my soul’s nourishing 
Which Fate allowed, and bitter was the spring 
Of which I drank and maddened, even as they 
Who, wild with thirst, at sea will not delay, 
But drink the brine‘and die of its sharp sting. 
Not gentle was my war with Chance, and yet 
I borrowed no man’s sword: alone I drew 
And gave my slain fit burial out of view, 
In secret places I and Sorrow met; 
So when you count my sins do not forget 
To say I taxed not any one of you.” 

Boston Transcript. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON PQETRY. 
THE History OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Being the History of English Poetry from its Beginnings 
to the Accession of King Alfred. By Stafford A. 
Brooke. With map. 500 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.08. 
The author's method is to trace the origins of English 
verse in the Saga of Denmark—the ‘“ Beowult '’'— 
through all the interpolations of translators, and in 
the works attributed to Caedmon and Cynewulf, Re- 
marking that ‘‘ thé first emigration was to Britain, the 
second to America.” He proceeds to say: ‘‘And as 
the Pilgrims—and I use a fine comparison of Free- 
man’s—‘ took with them to America the Bible, an old 
Shakespear, their ballads, the Gesta of English soldiers 
and sailors upon the memory of nurses, children, and 
women, so the English brought to Britain, in that 
first pilgrimage, Widsith, Beowulf, the Fight at Finns- 
burg.’”” The lays of the Beowulf were sung in South 
Sweden and in the Danish Isles, but their memory is 
no longer extant there, whereas they were preserved 
by the Angles, united into a continuous poem, and in 
that form made expressive of an English ideal since 
the beginning of the eighth century. The works 
attributed to Caedmon and to Cynewulf or his influ- 
ence are Scriptural, religious, and elegiac, but it is an 
effect of the author’s poetic point of view and an evi- 
dence of its advantage that he indicates in them 
several national characteristics, one of which is the 
companionship with nature predominant in modern 
English poetry. 

His completed work will be in two parts. The 
present is occupied entirely with the Sagas, the 
Christian influence in Northumbria, and the rise and 
fall of literature until the accession of, Alfred. .The 
second part will be devoted to the progress of English 
literature from the time of its resurrection in prose in 
Wessex. Mr. Brooke tells not more of the life of the 
people of England, the Latin literature, and the politi- 
cal history than is illustrated by literary work. He 
translates the poems literally, but with a descriptive, 
rhythmical movement invented by him which it is 
well to define in his own words: 


“The Anglo-Saxon line is divided into two halves 
by a pause.. The first half has two ‘measures,’ and 
he first syllable of these is accented or ‘stressed.’ 
The second half has the same number of measures 
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and accents. The binding together of these two 
halves is done by alliteration. Generally speaking, 
the two accented syllables in the first half and one of 
the accented syllables in the second half begin with 
the same consonant or with any vowel—almost always 
with different vowels. Frequently, however, there is 
only one alliterated syllable in the first half of the 
line. Unaccented syllables, the greater number ot 
which were placed at the beginning of the second 
half-line, after the pause, filled up the line. One 
school of poets, of whom Cynewulf was the chiet, 
used a short line with few slurred syllables. 

‘Another school, which has been called the Caed- 
monian School, used a line with a varying number of 
unaccented syllables, and as a great number of these 
were often inserted, the line has been called ‘ the long 
epic line,’ in contrast with Cynewulf's shorter line, 
A poet of this school could use the shorter line when 
he pleased. * * * I chose, after many experi- 
ments, the trochaic movement used in this book, each 
half-line consisting of troches following one another 
with a syllable at the end, chiefly a long one, to mark 
the division of the line. 1 varied the line as much as 
I could introducing, often rashly, metrical changes, 
for the fault of this movement is its monotony. I have 
sometimes tried an iambic movement, but rarely, for 
the trochaic line with a beat at the end of each half. 
verse seemed to me to get the nearest to the sound of 
the Anglo Saxon line, even though it is frequently 
unsimilar to that line itself. I used alliteration when- 
ever I could, and stressed as much as possible the 
alliterated words, and I changed the length of the 
line with the changes of the original. But when | 
could not easily alliterate my line or stress the alliter- 
ated word, I did not try to do so,” 


The result is commendable. It gives the exact im- 
pression of the original, the rugged air, the solemnity, 
and not only the archaic beauty, but the archaic 
fault, as, for example, in the following passage of 
‘*The Wanderer,” the best in form of all the Anglo- 
Saxon poems: 

“Left behind them, to this hour, 
heroes loved, 

“Stands the Wall, so wondrous high 
images adorned! 
“Strength of ashen spears 
“Swords that for the slaughter hungered, 

Wyrd sublime! 
“ See the storms are lashing 
“Sweeping down, the snowdrift 
earth— 
“Terror of the Winter 
“ Darkens then the dusk of night, 
nor’rard 
“ Heavy drift of hail 


by that host of 
with worm- 


snatched away the earls, 
and the 


on the stony ramparts; 
shuts up fast the 


when it cometh wan! 
driving from the 


for the harm of heroes.” 


Other topics in this volume are the cycles of song, 
the myths of Beowulf and Grendel, of Scyld and the 
Dragon, the unity of the men of East Anglia, Middle 
Anglia, Mercia, and Northumbria, who came from 
Angle, leaving it a waste; the periods of Saxon con- 
quest and settlement in poems; the forests and the 
sea; the invasion of Christianity, begun in 597 by 
Augustine at Kent; the monastic life, the libraries, 
the Roman and Gallican arts; the literature or 


- Wessex and Mercia until the death of A:thelhard of 


Canterbury in 805; Northumbria, where English 
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literature, as distinguished from Latin literature, 
began with Czedmon of Whitby in 670; Cedmon 
and Cynewulf; the poems of their schools; the Latin 
literature of Beeda; York, which was called “‘altera 
Roma,” -where Constantius dwelt and where were 
made the collections of English verse brought -to 
Wessex in the days of A:lfred; and all the phases of 
England's literary life in its earlier years. Each has 
received from Mr. Brooke's work a brilliant illumina- 
tion. The author should not lack for encouragement 
to finish the second part. N. Y. Times. 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE COMPRO- 
MISE OF 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. Vols. I and II. 


506, 504 pp. Indexed. 4to, $3.75; by mail, $4.17. 
Mr. James Ford Rhodes has written, and the Harpers 
have published, the first two volumes of a ‘‘ History of 
the United States ’’ from the compromise of 1850 to the 
inauguration of Grover Cleveland in 1884. The 
present volumes cover the period from the compro- 
mise of 1850 to the election of Abraham Lincoln in 
November, 1869, the first volume carries us to the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, the second vol- 
from the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill to the 
election of Lincoln. Among the topics discussed in 
it which have for us an abiding interest are the reci- 
procity treaty with Canada, the attempt to acquire 
Cuba, the Know-Nothing movement, the organization 
of the Republican, party and John Brown’s raid. The 
consideration of the effect of Lincoln’s election is 
properly reserved for the next installment of the 
work, The author's skill in historical portraiture is 
here exemplified in his estimate of Douglas and Jef- 
ferson Davis, of Sumner, Seward; and Chase. We 
must again remind the reader that the author is an 
ardent Nationalist, and that his views of the events 
preceeding the civil war, as well as the judgments 
pronounced on individuals, are necessarily tinctured 
in some measure by his convictions with regard to the 
interpretation of the Constitution. With this proviso 
we repeat the opinion previously expressed, that Mr. 
Rhodes must be credited with the nearest approach 
yet made to an adequate account of the momentous 
period which he has undertaken to depict. 

It was time that a history like that before us should 
be written, or that at least an attempt in this direction 
should be made, and it seems to us that Mr. Rhodes 
has discharged his difficult task with fulness of 
knowledge and with all the candor to be expected of 
a thorough-going believer in the national theory of 
our Government. We do not suppose that his con- 
clusions will in all cases commend themselves to the 
Survivors or disciples of the statesmen who controlled 
the Southern States before the civil war, but even they 
will acknowledge that the author sets forth their view 
with completeness and fairness, and is, in a word, as 
Justto Calhoun as he is to Webster, As the only book 
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which presents a tolerable approach to an adequate 
and trustworthy record of the period which the author 
essays to delineate, it is sure of a large and steadily 
expanding audience. 

In some sentences of the introduction the purpose 
of the author is set forth. It is to recount the causes 
of the triumph of the Republican party in the Presi- 
dential election of 1860; and to make clear how the 
revolution in public opinion was brought about ‘hat 
led to this result. It will be his business to relate the 
downfall of the Wig party, the formation of the Re- 
publican, and the defeat of the Democratic party, 
which with brief intermissions has conducted the 


mx 


4 . . 
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affairs of the Government from the election of Jeffer- 
son, its founder. The year that this party returned to 
power under the leadership of Mr. Cleveland, is pro- 
nounced a fitting close of historical inquiry, for by 
that time the great questions which had their origin 
in the civil war had been settled, as far as they could 
be by legislation or executive direction. His nomina- 
tion was an admission that the old questions 
were settled, and his election bore witness to the belief 
of the people that the Democratic party could be 
trusted to cope with the administrative and econom- 
ical problems that were likely henceforward to engage 
the attention of the country. As regards the period 
which he has undertaken to depict, the author says 
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truly that for Americans it must always remain fraught 
with the same interest that the war of the Peloponne- 
sus had for the Greeks, or the struggle between the 
Cavalier and the Puritan has for their descendants, 


George M. Allen Company. From “ Mexican Memories.” 
It does, indeed, rank next in importance to the for- 
mative period, and Lincoln and his age are as closely 
identified with the preservation of the Government 
as Washington and the events, which he to a large 
degree controlled, are associated with the establish- 
ment of the nation. 

It is fully recognized by Mr. Rhodes that one of 


the most important causes that led to the triumph of 
the Republican party in 1860 was the publication of 


“Uncle Tom’s'Cabin.” He does not hesitate to as- 
sert that of all the literary forces that contributed to 
bring about the immense revolution in public senti- 
_ ment which took place between 1852 and 1860, the 
most weigbty was the influence spread abroad by this 
book. It isa curious fact that this story, when pub- 
lished as a serial in the Vationa/ Era, an anti-slavery 
newspaper at Washington, attracted little attention. 
On the other hand, when given to the world in book 
form in March, 1852, it proved the most successful 
novel ever written. Mr. Rhodes does not deny that 
the style is commonplace, the language often trite 
and inelegant, and the humor strained, yet he re- 
minds ‘us that Macaulay was so impressed by the 
book that he considered it on the whole “the most 
valuable addition that America has made to English 
literature ;’’ and Lowell felt ‘‘ that the secret ot Mrs. 
Stowe’s power lay in a genius of the same kind as 
that by which the great successes in creative literature 
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have always been achieved.” Even in these days it 
is amazing to recall the facts that three hundred thou- 
sand copies of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” were sold 
within a year in the United States, and that in Eng. 
land and her colonies the sale went on until it reached 
the total of one anda half million copies. 

The book was soon translated into twenty different 
languages. It was published as a serial in three daily 
newspapers of Paris, and one journal, noted for its 
literary criticisms, said that the interest awakened by 
it surpassed that which had been excited by the pub- 
lication of the “‘ Three Guardsmen” or the “ Mys- 
teries of Par’s.”” In fact, never but once before had 
a novel produced so widespread and profound excite- 
ment. Mr. Rhodes compares the impression made 
by it with that made by Rousseau’s story of the 
‘‘ Nouvelle Heloise."” The latcer work spoke for the 
liberty and dignity of the peasant, implying that he 
no less than the noble wasa man. ‘“ Uncle Tom” 
pleaded for the liberty of the slave. The one played 
its part in the revolution of 1789, and the other had a 
no less powerful influence on the revolution of 1860. 

Mr. Rhodes, indeed, is perfectly alive to the fact 
that the moral and literary causes which aided in 
bringing about the abolition of slavery, neede politi- 
cal events to give them force and to shape their 
action. He sees, and makes the reader see, that had 
it not been for the faculty of the one party and the 
wisdom of the other in forcing an issue that was 
broad enough to include many shades of opinion 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and other anti-slavery liter- 
ature might have made many Abolitionists, but would 
not have made enough Republicans to elect Lincoln 
in 1860, The Republican party, however, could not 
have succeeded without the backing of a multitude of 
men and women who were Republicans because they 
believed slavery to be a cruel wrong, opposed to the 
law of God and to the best interests of humanity. 

M. W. H.in N. Y. Sun, 


ZACHARY TAYLOR IN WAR TIMES. 


GENERAL TAYLOR. By Oliver Otis Howard. With 
portrait and maps. Great Commanders. 386 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


With the battle of New Orleans the war of 1812 with 
England had a brilliant finish. Before that event it 
cannot be said that American soldiers, in their con- 
tests with the English, had been notably distinguished. 
The navy had carried away the honors. All the ele- 
ments necessary for fashioning the soldier were inborn 
in the American, but organization and drill had not 
been present. In fighting the Indians the frontiers 
men had become accustomed to a peculiar warfare, 
and they were always the superior of the savages. 
When pitted against English veterans they were only 
raw recruits, and, if the word must be said, the officers 
were incompetent from want of education. Even 
the Florida campaign did not redound to our credit. 
Florida was the most difficult of countries to fight 
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over. The sacrifice of life in the everglades was 
fearful and the results were meagre. Altogether, 
from the siege of Yorktown to the Seminole war, a 
period of almost half a century, the American Army 
had been “‘ at a discount.” 

General Howard writes of Zachary Taylor as of 
one who brought honor and distinction to the Ameri- 
can Army. He gave it prestige, was a precious hard 
fighter, and never knew when he was beaten. He 
might have sat on an ammunition chest, with an 
Arkansas blanket for a cushion, ‘‘ dressed in Atta- 
kapas pantaloons and a linen roundabout,” but he 
always was a highly-bred and courteous gentlemen, 
who hated fuss, pomp, and obsequiousness just as 
much as did Moltke. There was much of the soldier 
of the old times in General Taylor. Perhaps he was 
no strategist. With the small force he had during 
his wonderful campaign in the Mexican war his 
strategy began when his skirmish line had withdrawn 
and his main body pushed to the front with his artil- 
lery in position and his flanks guarded. All his 
wisdom consisted in fighting the battle of to-day, 
doing his best to win it, and preparing himself as well 
as he could for the next day’s advance. His wisdom 
lay principally in a just appreciation of the mixed 
material he had in hand, and in an intuitive judg- 
ment as to the morale of the enemy. There was no 
holding cheap the qualities of his foe, but he ran more 
than once fearful risks, and he knew them. 

There were sore spots in Taylor’s memory, and 
perhaps he never forgot how he was stripped of regu- 
lar troops in Mexico in 1847, so that it looked as if 
the Government either wanted him “to retreat or 
resign.” His was, however, a noble nature, for he 
said some time before Buena Vista: ‘‘ We shall stand 
still and give them [the enemy] battle, relying on a 
just Providence for a right result.” Certainly Gen. 
Scott had nothing to do with it. It was acase where 
the objective point of the war had to be suddenly 
changed, and Mexico, the capital, had to be struck. 
Knowing how weak was Taylor, and how far distant 
he was from his base, Santa Anna tried to take 
advantage of the situation. Buena Vista was, for 
the Mexican General, a disappointment. Of all the 
Mexican leaders Santa Anna was the cleverest. He 
was a shrewd strategist, quick to seize an opportunity, 
nimble witted, personally courageous, full of guile, 
and absolutely acquainted with the character of his 
own soldiers. 

The author gives the early incidents of Taylor's 
life. Born in 1784 in Orange County, Va., he was 
brought up in Kentucky. His brother, William, was 
in the army, and on his death, Zachary, who was the 
younger, had a commission given to him in 1808 by 
Jefferson as First Lieutenant in the Seventh Infantry. 
With the political life of Gen. Taylor, the author has 
nothing to do. The General who had given merited 
distinction to the American soldier was no politician, 
Because he had been shabbily treated by the Govern- 
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ment the public insisted on giving him the highest 
award that an American citizen can accept. Nomi- 
nated in a Whig Convention held in Philadelphia in 
1848, he received on the first ballot 111 votes, and on 
the final one 171. With a fair majority he was elected 
President. In 1850 the cornerstone of that ugly mon- 
ument in memory of George Washington was laid at 
the capital. Gen, Taylor over-exerted himselt of a 
very hot day, the fourth of July, and on the ninth he 
was dead. There are a good many men living to-day 
who knew Taylor as President, and some few veter- 
ans who were with him at Buena Vista. JV. Y. Zimes. 


MEXICAN MEMORIES. 


The record of a slight sojourn below the Yellow Rio 
Grande. By Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. With illus- 
trations by the author. 167 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.12. 

‘* The laziest and least headlong traveler on record” 

was, if we are to trust himself, Mr. Bertram Grosvenor 

Goodhue, whose ‘‘record of a slight sojourn below 

the yellow Rio Grande” is contained in one of the 

most delightful of the new books. Mr. Goodhue’s 
method commends itself at first glance,—by its results. 

He did not aim to see so many sights in so many 

hours, globe-trotter fashion, and there are only seven 


From ‘‘ Mexican Memories.” 


George M. Allen Company. 


chapter-headings in his “record.” But he sat down 
and studied that which did come under his slow-roving 
eye, and he ended by knowing it, The reader shares 
his knowledge. 
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Mr. Goodhue is doubly an artist, commanding both 
pen and pencil. He illustrates his text with bright 
and dainty sketches; he “‘ backs up” his sketches with 
a warm and colorful text, filled with true feeling for 
nature and humanity, playfully keen in expression 
and truly American in its abundant, exaggerative but 
unforced humor. ‘‘ Mexican Memories"’ delights 
and teaches, in equal measure. It is due to Mr. Good- 
hue’s accomplishment, which is somewhat overshad- 
owed by his modesty, to say that one gains very clear, 
truthful and happy impressions of Mexico from this 
unambitious little volume. Boston Times. 


HUNGARIAN SKETCHES. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER IN HUNGARY. 
By Margaret Fletcher. With illustrations by Rose La 
Quesne. 248 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.83. 

We shall make no mistake in pronouncing this the 

gayest, brighest and altogether most entertaining book 

of European travel published this year. It realizes 
almost in romantic terms, and certainly up to the high- 
est standards of the picturesque, the ideals of travel as 
sport. It has so many touches of Ariel-like grace and 
swiftness in it as to justify the name “ Miranda,” by 
which Miss Fletcher's attendant friend goes in the 
book. The mystery of the welcome these “two fair 

English ladies’’ received from their start at Buda- 

Pesth on their journey through the most characteristic 

parts of the Magyar land and through Transylvania 

is dissolved when we learn that the old Count Ezter- 


Macmillan and Company. 
From ‘ Sketches of Life and Character in Hungary.” 


hazy himself raised the potent one arm. left him by 
the revolution of 1848, for their protection, and wafted 
them on over the great dusty plain, among the moun- 
tains and rarely visited towns, with every attention a 
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romantic race could lavish on them. This may not 
be always the best way of getting at the facts which 
dry-as-dust economists would die for; but it leads 
straight into the romance and poetic life of the people 
and the land. As an example of the way they got on 
in this wonder-life, which transformed every one they 
met into a friendly magician, we transcribe one pas- 
sage, leaving our readers to imagine the rest: 

‘*At the station we found the secretary, who took 
our tickets and then looked anxiously around in 
search of a friend who might be traveling in our direc- 
tion. His eye fell upon a tall, picturesque figure in 
shooting clothes, and immediately brightened. This 
attractive being was introduced as Count L—, and 
we were bundled with him into a saloon carriage, and 
never saw the secretary again.. . . He talked of the 
beauty ahead, the sport, the almost savage peasantry 
in the valleys, till his eyes glowed, and he waved his 
hands in an enthusiasm which quickly spread to us, 
As an added inducement to follow his advice, he 
talked affectionately of an English general whom we 
should find hidden in a mountain watering-place 
named Borsek, and explained that if it were not for 
his daughter's approaching marriage, which kept him 
at home, he himself would have shown us the Tran- 
sylvania which artists should see. We took leave of 
him at Szamés Ujvar, which was down as our next 
halting-place, and promised on arriving at Besztercze 
the next day to drive over to his shooting-box and 
dine with him. As we alighted, he called loudly from 
the window; ‘ Burgomeister.’ A voice replied from 
the crowd, which opened to permit a little old man to 
advance, and we were left with the burgomeister, who 
at once proceeded to explain that he was not that dig- 
nitary, but would do as well pending his absence.” 

N. Y. Independent. 


LOOKING AHEAD FOR WAR. 


THE GREAT WAR OF 189-. A Forecast. By Rear- 
Admiral P. Colomb, Colonel J. F. Maurice, R. A., Cap- 
tain F. N. Maude, Archibald Forbes, Charles Lowe, D. 
Christie Murray and F. Scudamore. With numerous 
illustrations from sketches specially made for “ Black and 
White” by F. Villiers. 308 pp. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, 
$2.84. 
It has, we believe, been observed that the grocer’s 
apprentice can be cured of a taste for figs by one 
unlimited debauch. If there is, as the editor and 
publisher manifestly continue to feel persuaded, a 
class of readers who havea disorderly taste for Battles 
of Dorking, we strongly recommend their friends to 
make them a present of Zhe Great War of 189-. 
Should this volume not produce the desired effect of 
curative satiety; their case may be given up as hope- 
less, The authors (they are seven—an admiral, a 
colonel, a captain, and four special correspondents) 
have toiled to produce a complete, final, and exhaus- 
tive specimen of the kind. They have let it all go 
in, from Bulgaria to New Caledonia, war-balloons, 
torpedoes, electric-lights, lance-rifles—no expense 
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has been spared. At the end the reader is even sup- 
plied with ready-made criticism in the shape of two 
interviews, specially produced for the occasion, with 
Sir Charles Tupper and Sir Charles Dike. We desire 
to speak with becoming respect of the cooks of this 
noble feast. The correspondents claim our first thanks. 
They are excellent. They talk about their emotions, 
dinners and cigars, the affability of distinguished 
persons to them; they say that the censure will not 
allow them to say anything, and they draw pictures of 
themselves running up hills on all fours, just like real 
correspondents in a real war. The three warrior 
cooks are also entitled to our gratitude. Admiral 
Colomb supplies a carefully prepared example of his 
famous navalthreat. Heshows how an English fleet, 
which had nothing to do with the matter, simply told 
the naughty French and Russians that they must 
go home without thinking about attacking the Ger- 
mans, and how they obeyed. We were not yet at 
war, but this was just to show that we were Sir Oracle. 
Whether Sir George Tryon will be pleased with the 
battle he fights near Sardinia we do not know. It 
strikes us as much more in the style of Hotham than 
the style of Nelson. Perhaps careful study of strategy, 
and much deferential consideration of the naval 
threat, leads to the fighting of battles 2 /a Hotham. 
The military gentlemen also provide a glorious feast. 
How they divide the slaughter does not appear. We 
are left to draw our deductions from the conflicting 
views expressed. Saturday Review. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. 


A popular account of some of the larger forms of 
ancient animal life. By Rev. H. N, Hutchinson, B. A., 
F.G.5., author of “The Autobiography of the Earth”’ 
and “ The Story of the Hills,’ with illustrations .by J. 
Smit and others. 254pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2 25; 
by mail, $2.41. 

Mr. Hutchinson gives a popular account of some of 
the larger forms of ancient animal life, whose exis- 
tence has been revealed by modern research. The 
science of palzontology is deeply indebted to the 
discoveries of Marsh, Leidy, Cope and other Ameri- 
cans. This is recognized by Mr. Hutchinson, who 
gives them their due in this interesting contribution to 
natural history. The author is a strong believer in 
the uses of comparative anatomy. He urges the 
expediency of so arranging a museum that fossil 
specimens may be displayed side by side with 
modern forms of life. In preparing a book like this 
it is difficult to choose from such a wealth of material 
for reconstructing the past, and the temptation exists 
to be too diffusive in the matter of delineating ideal 
landscapes and restorations. Both of these inconve- 
niences are happily met by the author, who describes 
many of the “‘ lost creations” of the Old World, and 
endeavors to clothe their antique bones with flesh and 
skin, and to suggest for them such suitable back- 
gtounds as are indicated by geological discoveries. 
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The tone of this narrative is temperate and judicious, 
the style decidedly popular. While not a “student’s 
book,”’ ‘‘ Extinct Monsters’”’ will doubtless be the 
cause of turning attention to serious scientific studies 
and making plain the path in which must travel all 
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who desire to acquaint themselves with the valuable 
teachings of palzontology, the most fascinating of 
the sciences. Twenty-four plates show restorations 
of extinct’ monsters, dinosaurs, mammoths, giant 
sloths and armadillas, pterodactyls and other animals. 
Mr. Hutchinson strongly objects to the habit of 
speaking of cervus giganteus as the great Irish Elk, 
arguing that the term is misleading ‘‘it is not an elk 
(alces) at all, but a true stag (cervus)"; he suggests 
substituting the name of Great Irish Deer. The 
writer has taken great pains to consult literature bear- 
ing on the subject; he conveys his information in a 
pleasing manner. Philadelphia Ledger. 


A VENETIAN ROMANCE. 


A DAUGHTER OF VENICE. By John Sey:rour Wood. 
Illustrated by Francis Thayer. 189 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.01. 


Venice suggests all sorts of romance and tender 
thoughts and weird fancies, as John Hay has declared 
in a pretty sonnet. And Venice has been done to 
death by scribblers and cheap rhymers. Who writes 
of Venice now must have quick perception and a 
delicate touch, and these John Seymour Wood posses- 
ses. ‘‘A Daughter of Venice” is a tale out of the 
ordinary, a Venetian romance on new lines, a night 
in Venice of the fin de siécle kind, It is the story 
of a young Venetian girl of noble family who has a 
passion for the things American. She has American 
“evenings” in her palace, cultivates American tour- 
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ists, affects American customs, delivers impassioned 
addresses on American privileges, scandalizes old 
women by her assumption of American feminine 
freedom, and finally completes her record by falling 
in love with an American. So far everything has 
gone on smoothly, but the little comedy is not allowed 
to terminate as perchance the feminine reader might 
wish, for the girl sells herself at last to save the so- 
called honor of her family and bring wealth to its 
coffers—not as an American, but as a true daughter 
of Venice. The story is delightfully told in that easy, 


indolent sort of way that inspires the thought that it 
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Cassell Publishing Company. 


may have been written in a gondola in front of 
Isabel’s palace. The humor is delicate, and the 
satire keen; the ‘‘ American evenings” are drawn 
with a skill that will appeal strongly to a sense of the 
ridiculous. From the standpoint of every reader who 
likes a little sentiment, a little humor, a little of the 
tragedy of life and a great deal of that sweet and lazy 
dalliance with sunny skies and starry nights in a sort 
of artistic dreamland, this dainty story is to be com- 
mended. NV. Y. World. 


=D. Lothrop Company have decided to withdraw 
from the retail book trade and devote full time to 
the publishing of their books and magazines.. 


From “A Daughter of Venice.’’ 
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THE CHOSEN VALLEY. 


By Mary Hallock Foote, author of ‘‘ The Led-Horse 
Claim,” “John Bodewin’s Testimony,” ‘The Last 
Assembly Ball,” etc. 314 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, 
$ror. 

The eager competitive struggle of life in our frontier 

settlements, the hurry and the worry of all business 

enterprise, affords abundant material for the weaving 
of romance, Asa broken, hilly country is more pic- 
turesque than a plain, sothe ups and downs of this 
feverish life present aspects quite unknown to the 
even tenor of our forefathers’ days. All except the 
sparkle and the foam of this intoxicating wine of life 
escapes the-observation of those who are in the thick 
of the fray. They have no leisure, nor have they 
any inclination to look below the surface or beyond 
the scope of their own personal interest. It is the’ 
work of a woman to examine the foundation on which 
the fabric of that social life is built. It is for her to 
expose the weakness of that theory which makes suc- 
cess a duty without reference to the means employed, 

This is what Mary Hallock Foote has most success- 

fully done in writing the story of 

the ‘‘ The Chosen Valley.” No 

reader can mistake the author's 

purpose. Inthe closing paragraph 

she has set it forth most eloquently. 

‘The ideal scheme,”’ she says, 

‘is ever beckoning from the West: 

but the scheme with an ideal 

record is yet to find, the scheme 

that shall breed no murmurers, 

and see no recreants; that shall 

4 avoid envy, hatred, malice, and all 

= uncharitableness ; that shall fulfil 

its promises, and pays its debts, 
and remember its friends, and 
keep itself unspotted from the 
world. Over the graves of the 
dead, and over the hearts of the 
living, presses the cruel expansion 
of our country’s material progress ; 
the prophets are confounded, the 
promise withdrawn, the people 
imagine a vain thing. Men shall 
go down, the deed arrives; not unimpeachable, as 
the first proud word went forth, but mishandled, 
shorn, and stained with obloquy, and dragged through 
crushing strains. And those who are with it in its 
latter days are not those who set out in the beginning. 

And victory, if it come, shall border hard upon 

defeat.” 

These ideal schemes are beckoning from the East 
as well as from the West. They are coming to rule 
the lives of men in the country as well as in town. A 
new habit of thought has come to men’s mind as a 
new power has come to their hands. A new course 
of life has been mapped out, independent of the old 
landmarks and of the old sailing directions. There 
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js, however, one equalizing force at work which the 
schemers do not take into account. It is easily read 
between the lines on every page of this volume. The 
son is not what his father is. As a consequence, 
“those who are with it in its latter days are not those 
who set out in the beginning.’’ That factitious life 
which modern competition superinduces upon the 
direct course of human nature only tends to hasten 
the revenges of time. The flood is succeeded by the 
ebb, and the one is the measure of the other. 

The telling of the story is admirable. Perhaps it 
one were looking for a flaw in so nearly perfect a 
work it would seem most likely to be found in the 
story of Alan in the oubliette. This is a story of 
adventure, complete in itself. In its character it is 
distinct from the main narrative. The introduction 
of itseems to interfere with the harmony which is 
otherwise preserved. Itis a question as to whether 
the feeling with which those chapters are read corre- 
sponds with the emotions elsewhere felt. 

Boston Transcript. 


ADVENTURES OF A CHILD. 


Lire AND SyLvia. A Christmas Journey. By Jose- 
phine Balestier. Illustrated by Margaret Wendell 
Huntingdon. 58 pp. I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 
cents, 


Rather a grotesque tale of a little girl who, hearing ~ : 


her uncle talk about what life and experience would 
do for a child, set out to find them in the New York 
streets, was hustled by the mob, carried off by a kind- 
hearted rough on his shoulder, and set down on the 
steps of the Elevated with two nickels in her hand tu 
carry her back to her home in Madison Square, where 
she discovers her purse gone, her money lost, and 
that this was her ‘‘ experience,” WV. Y. Independent. 


=Mr. Heinemann announces a translation of Prof. 
Mantegazza’s ‘‘ The Art of Taking a Wife,”” a much 
smaller book than the celebrated author's ‘“ Physi- 
ology of Love,” 


=By a typographical error in January Book News 
itwas made to appear that Frances Marion Crawford's 
“Mr. Isaacs” was published in 1820, the date should 
have been 1882. 


=Scoville & Adams Co’s. “‘ The American Annual 
of Photography’ for the coming year contains the 
usual variety of contributed articles on topics interest- 
ing to the craft, and plates illustrative of a variety of 
Processes. Among these are several portraits of 
Daguerre, but not many remarkable compositions or 
genre studies, We should have been glad of some 
illustrations of long-distance photography, on which 
there is a brief paper, Mr. Stillman, in describing 
the Roman Amateurs’ Club, gives some useful hints 
‘oamateurs as to objects, places, and times for get- 
Ung the best views in the Eternal City. MV. Y. Post. 
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=Leon Daudet, the son of Alphonse Daudet, and 
husband of Victor Hugo’s granddaughter, Jean, who 
has scored a success with his book ‘‘ Hoeres,”’ a 
study of heredity, is now writing another novel, to be 
called ‘‘ Le Prophete,” which will have for its hero a 
literary man who founds a new school. 


=Mr. Blackmore's new story, ‘‘ Perly Cross,”’ the 
scene of which is laid in the West of England, will be 
published in book form in the autumn of 1893 by 
Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., who have 
arranged with Messrs. Macmillan & Co., for its issue 
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‘*BUT I DON’T WANT TO GO HOME, I WANT TO SEE 
LIFE, THAT’S WHAT I CAME FOR.” 


United States Book Company, From “ Life and Sylvia.” 


here in serial form in Macmillan'’s Magazine, and 
with Messrs. Harper & Brothers of New York for the 
American book-form copyright. Arrangements have 


not yet been completed for its serial publication in 
the States. Publishers’ Circular. 


=Richard Owen, who died in England with the old 
year, had a scientific career which dated back to the 
days of George IV. He ranked with Darwin as a 
scientific thinker and worker. As long ago as 1830 
he was known allover Europe as a leading student of 
comparative anatomy. 
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=Jerome K., Jerome has written a story with a title 
taken from a tombstone: ‘In Memory of John Inger- 
field and of Anne His Wife.” It is a love-story of 
Old London, and will be published serially in this 
country as well as in England by the Tillotsons. 
=Alan St. Aubyn, whose bright and attractive 
novels have been much sought after in America, is 
not, as was generally supposed, of the sterner sex. 
Frances Marshall, of Brookside, Cambridge, England, 
is the author’s real name, and two new and interesting 
achievements of her pen are just about to be pub- 
lished, under. the provisions of the International Copy- 
right Act, by Rand, McNally & Co., of Chicago and 
New York. ‘“‘ Modest Little Sara,” and ‘‘ The Master 
of St. Benedict’s,”” as they are respectively entitled, 
will in every way sustain Alan St. Aubyn’s reputation 
as a weaver of choice fiction and characteristic plot. 
—James Whitcomb Riley sent Kipling a copy of his 
volume ‘Children’s Verses.” Kipling thanked him 
in rhyme and here is one stanza of his reply, a truly 
poetic and tender thing :— 
*¢ Your trail lies to the Westward, 
Mine back to mine own place, 
There is water between our lodges— 
I have not seen your face; 
But I have read your verses 
And.I can guess the rest, 
For in the hearts of children 
There is no east or west.” 
=In ‘“ The Survivals of Christianity: Studies in 
the Theology of the Divine Immanence,” shortly to be 
issued by the Macmillans, Dr. Charles James Wood 
compares Christian doctrines with those of other 
religions and with the various forms which Christian 
doctrines have assumed in the several stages of their 
historical development. After showing how the pure 
teachings of Jesus and his apostles have been affected 
by contact with other modes of life and thought 
than theirs as well as by the general inheritance of 
pre-Christian ideas, the author proceeds to express 
emphatically constructive views upon important 
religious and social questions of the present day. It 
is an earnest, instructive work. 
=It is rumored that M. Jules Riviére intends to 
publish his ‘‘ Musical Recollections” in the spring. 
The book ought to be of exceptional interest, as M. 
Riviére has had an eventful and romantic career. 
He was trained for the priesthood, drafted into the 
army, and was bandmaster to a crack regiment in 
the earlier and more brilliant years of the Second 
Empire. M. Riviére settled in England in 1857, and 
was musical conductor at Cremorne and afterwards 
at the popular Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden. 
He was for some years a musical publisher as well as 
conductor, and latterly his band has been one of the 
attractions of the seasons at Llandudno. Another 
book which is likely to attract considerable attention 
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is Miss Esther Walker's critical monograph on 
Dante Rossetti. The book will contain photogray- 
ure illustrations of several of the painter's copyright 
works, and its value is enhanced by the fact that 
Miss Walker has the assistance of some of Rossetti’s 
most intimate friends. Publishers’ Circular, 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 
G. W. S.— 
A letter to “ Marie Corelli,’ in care of Mr. Waugh, 2 
Dean’s Yard Westminster, S. W. London, will be sent direct, 
The author’s real name is Miss Minnie Mackay. 


L. W. C.— 

Address Zhe Writer, Boston, Mass, 

A belated answer comes to query of X. published last 
August. The following lines : 

“Ah! what is so dead as a perished delight! 

Or a passion outlived ! or a hope overthrown,” etc. ! 
are the opening couplet of Dr. J. G. Holland's “ Despair,” 
published in his poem “ Kathrina,”’ which first appeared in 
1867. “Kathrina” and “ Bittersweet” were republished 
last year in two volumes in Scribner's Cameo Edition. 

In answer to J. W. L.’s question in January Book News, 
E. B. L. writes: This expression is attributed to Hannibal, 
and will be found in Livy, Liber XXI., Cap. 30, in the 
address of Hannibal to his troopsin Gaul. He tells them 
that after crossing the Rhone, “in conspectu Alpes habe- 
ant, quarum alterum latus Italize sit.” The whole passage 
which is a fine example of Livy’s diction, if not of Hanni- 
bal’s own, will be found iu Bohn’s edition of Livy Literally 
Translated. Vol. ~, page 728. 

Hannibal’s troops were discouraged by the hitherto unsur- 
mounted difficulties of a passage across the Alps, covered 
with snow, piled up with glaciers and with no roadways. 
They threatened mutiny, and Hannibal appealed to them in 
the language queted—an appeal in fact to the baser passions 
of the lust for booty and the prospect of indolence and ease. 
The expression is sometimes attributed to Napoleon, who, as 
an admirer of Hannibal, probably used it as a quotation. 

Answers to the same effect were also received from H. B. 
Niver and Miss E. A. Low. 


OBITUARY. 


Mrs. MARTHA J. Lams, the historian and _ philanthropist, 
died January 3, after a brief illness, at the Coleman Housein 
New York City, where she had lived for a number of years. 

Mrs. Lamb was of English and Huguenot descent. Her 
full name was Martha Joanna Reade Nash, and through her 
grandfather, Reade, she belonged to the family among 
whose members was the celebrated novelist Charles Reade. 
She was born in Plainfield, Mass., in 1829, her father being 
Arvin Nash and her mother Lucinda Vinton. 

She was thoroughly educated in the English branches and 
modern languages, and began to write at an early age upon 
historical subjects. She was married in 1852 to Charles A. 
Lamb of Ohio, and for a time her literary labors were 
stopped. 

Shortly after the marriage she went to Chicago and resided 
there eight years, during which time she aided in the move- 
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ment which led to the foundation of the Half Orphan Asylum 
and the Home for the Friendless, which two institutions are 
among the most successful results of well directed charity in 
Chicago. In 1863 Mrs. Lamb was appointed Secretary of 
the first sanitary fair held in Chicago, and the success of this 
undertaking was also largely the result of her activity and 
intelligence. 

Since 1866 she had made New York her home, and for 
most of that time had been industriously engaged in 
literature. Her most important and popular work, “The 
History of New York City,” was published in two volumes 
between 1877 and 1881. She also wrote eight books for chil- 
dren in 1869-70; “Spicy,” a novel, in 1873; about fifty short 
stories ; “‘ The Homes of America,” in 1879; “ Memorial of 
Dr. J. D. Russ,” “The Christmas Owl,” in 1881: “ The 
Christmas Basket,’’ “ Snow and Sunshine,” in 1882; “ Wall 
Street in History,” “‘ Historical Sketch of New York for the 
Tenth Census,’ and more than one hundred historical and 
other papers in magazines. 

In the Spring of 1883 she became the editor of the A/aga- 
sine of American History, a position in which she was able 
to gather around her people who are interested in different 
parts of the country, and who have been occupying them- 
selves in preparing material for a future histurian of the 
nation. Mrs. Lamb was elected to membership in twenty- 
six historical and other learned societies ia this country and 
in Europe. N.Y. Times. 


JoHN OpapDIAH Westwoop, M. A. F. L. S., honorary 
president of the British Entomological Society, died in Lon- 
don, January 2. 

Professor Westwood was born in Sheffield in 1805. He 
was educated at Lichfield and was appointed, in 1861, to the 
professorship of zoology founded at Oxford by the munifi- 
cence of the late Rev. F. W. Hope. In 1855 the Royal So- 
ciety awarded him one of the royal medals for his scientific 
works, and in 1860 he was elected to fill the place of the 
illustrious Humboldt as a corresponding member of the Ento- 
mological Society at Paris. He wrote ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Modern Classification of Insects,” ‘‘ Entomologist’s Text 
Book,” published in 1838; “ British Butterflies and Their 
Transformations,” in 1841, and a number of other works of 
a similar nature. N.Y. Herald. 


AMADEE GUILLEMIN is dead. He was born in 1826 in 
Pierre, France, and was educated in Paris. In 1860 he 
founded a Democratic Journal called Za Savoie in Chambery. 
Subsequently he devoted himself to scientific study. He 
Wrote voluminously on astronomical subjects. Among his 
books are: “The Moon,” “The Sun,” ‘The Comet,” 
“Elements of Cosmography.” He wrote also for several 
Magazines on economic subjects. N.Y. Sun. 


Dr, Linus P. BRocKETT, seventy-two years old, died from 
heart failure at his home, No. 255 Steuben Street, Brooklyn. 
He was born in Canton, Conn., and had lived in Brooklyn, 
thirty-three years. He was graduated in 1843 fromthe Yale 


Medical School, was a writer for several religious publica- 
tions and was also the author of a number of books. Am- 
herst College conferred the degree of A. M. on Dr. Brockett 
'n1857. Among his literary productions are “ Men of Our 
Day,” “The Cross and the Crescent” and “ Woman’s Work 


in the Civil War.” He leaves a widow. N.Y. Herald. 


BOOK NEWS. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 
This list is made accurate and complete as information only. 
It is not intended as an advertisement although publishers 
may have a line with name and address added to each notice 
upon payment of the special Book News rates for such 
insertion. 


HISTORY. 


A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF THE EUROPEAN MILI- 
TARY ADVENTURES OF HINDUSTAN. From 1784 to 
1803. Compiled by Herbert Compton, editor of “A 
Master Mariner,’ etc. Illustrated. The Adventure 
Series. 419 pp. With appendix, 8 vo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.30, 

Not a single volume, but a library of many stout volumes, 
would contain a full account of the careers of all the organ- 
izers of armies and Governments who were foremost in pre- 
paring the way for British rule in India. Mr. Herbert Comp- 
ton’s interesting compilation, is unquestionably a bulky book, 
though it comprises the history of but three individuals, to 
which is added a series of short biographical notices of many 
less prominent persons who figured in the military annals of 
India between the year 1784 and the battle of Assaye. The 
three remarkable men of whom Mr Compton’s volume treats 
are Benoit de Boigne, George Thomas, and Perron—all three 
adventurers of the first rank, whose exploits are but half-remem- 
bered or wholly forgotten now, though they have been recor- 
ded by historians and biographers. Some of the more 
important works utilized by Mr. Compton are inaccessible to 
most readers. Others, we believe, are out of print, notably 
Prinsep’s “‘ Memoirs of a Pathan Soldier of Fortune,” from 
the Persian, one of the most remarkable books of its kind. 

Saturday Review. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. (Notes and recollections.) 
Two volumes in one. 43I pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 91 cents. 

A cheap edition of a work containing a host of interesting 
anecdotes of the Second Empire by a practised hand; but 
less received now that it is known that the book is not by 
Sir Richard Wallace. 


CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Tenth series. 
By James A. Woodburn, Ph. D. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science. Her- 
bert B. Adams, editor. 74 pp. Indexed. 8vo, paper, 
75 cents, postpaid. 

A careful attempt to place in its immediate historic rela- 
tions the origin of the American Revolution. 


ENGLAND IN Ecypt. By Alfred Milner. 448 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.96. 

Mr. Alfred Milner had exceptional official opportunities to 
know the facts and his position naturally colors his statement 
of the conditions and history of English occupation, The 
book covers new ground. 


FRANCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 1830-1890, 
By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, author of “ Salvage,” 
“My Wife and My Wife’s Sister,” etc. Illustrated. 
450 pp. Indexed. $1.90; by mail, $2.06. 

This book is a good popular account of the country and 
the period. It does not lay claim to any special originality 
of research, having been mainly compiled from “ articles con- 
tributed to magazines and newspapers by contemporary 
writers, French, English and American.” The author apolo- 
gizes for not giving credit to all the sources from which she 
has drawn her material on the ground that she “had not at 
first intended the work for publication,” and therefore omitted 
to make notes which would have enabled her to restore to 
others the “ unconsidered trifles’’ that she may have taken 
from them. She may, nevertheless, be commended for a fair 
degree of skill in working what she has gathered into a con- 
nected narrative which has not the patch-work appearance of 
the average book thus made up, but is really an agreeable and 
useful contribution to the literature of the subject. The 
twenty-two portraits of the leading men and women who 
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figure in the history add much to the interest of the book. 

These are admirably executed, and the typography is in all 

respects praiseworthy. The Critic. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE COM- 
PROMISE OF 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. In two 
volumes. 506, 541 pp. Indexed. Quarto, $3.75; by 
mail, $4.17. 

See review. 

THE CITy ANDTPE LAND. A course of seven lectures 
on the work of the society. Delivered in Hanover 
Square in May and June, 1892. Palestine Exploration 
Fund. 238 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Seven lectures by Sir Charles W. Wilson, Major C. R. 

Conder, Canon Tristram, Dr. William Wright, Mr. W. M. 

Flinders Petrie and Canon Dalton on the work of the Pales- 

tine Exploration Society delivered last year in London. 

THE GREAT WAR OF 189— _ A Forecast. By Rear- 
Admiral P. Colomb, Colonel J. F. Maurice, R. A., 
Captain F. N. Maude, Archibald Forbes, Charles Lowe, 
D. Christie Murray and F. Scudamore. With numerous 
illustrations from sketches specially made for Black and 
White, by F. Villiers. 308 pp. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, 
$2.84. 

See review. 

THE LAsT VOYAGES OF THE ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN 
Sra. As related by himself and his companions. By 
Charles Paul MacKie. 518 pp. 1I2mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.49. 

An account of the fourteen years of the life of Columbus 
after his discovery, drawn as far as may be from his own 
journals and reports, with fresh translation of all citations. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE C#SARS. A Study of the 
characters of the Czsars of the Julian and Claudian 
Houses. By S. Baring-Gould, M. A., author of ‘“‘ Me- 
halah,”’ “ Old Country Life,” etc., etc. In two volumes. 
Illustrated. 384, 284 pp. 8vo, $5.50; by mail, $5.84. 

Mr. Baring-Gould has made his mark in almost every 
branch of literature; fiction, poetry, natural history and 
science. Now come two volumes, which give in consecutive 
and popular form a series of biographies covering a most im- 
portant period of ancient Roman history—the hundred and 
fifty years which saw the rise and fall of the Ciaudian and 
Julian lines of the Caesars. Historically Mr. Gould gives us 
nothing new, but his analysis of the characters of the Czesars 
is wonderfully acute and discriminating, and will be a great 
aid to students of Roman history. 

As to the story of the Czesars, says the author, no tragedy 
is comparable to it for dramatic force anc pathos; no novel 
of more human interest, or of more thrilling interest. 
“With the faces of the Cxsarean house before me [re- 
‘ferring to the portrait statues and busts, the study of which 
inspired the work], I thought of the men and women them- 
selves; their individual lives, their characters, their sorrows, 
their joys, their trials and their triumphs. I lived among 
them for two winters, spending day after day looking into 
their faces, comparing them, and I felt as though I had made 
a personal acquaintance with them and had come to under- 
stand them in a way none could apart from these galleries of 
speaking likenesses. It seemed to me that the study of those 
faces helped me to understand the characters and personal 
histories of those Julians and Claudians in a way impossible 
apart from them, and that it enabled me to correct many a 
partial judgment and explain many a psychical puzzle.” 

Boston Transcript. 

Selected vv James Parton. 

16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 


WORDS OF WASHINGTON. 
Illustrated. 196 pp. 
cents. 

Extracts from Washington’s letters, proclamations and 

State papers illustrating his life with photogravure reproduc- 

tions of his portraits. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Study of his Life and 
Illustrated. 328 pp. 8vo, 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
Work. By Arthur Waugh. 
$2.25; by mail, $2 47. 


This is the largest, as it is the latest, of the many books on 
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the life and works of Tennyson that have yet appeared, 
The author states frankly that it “‘ does not pretend to be the 
official life of the late Poet-Laureate, and expressly deprecates 
the supposition that it is built upon any but public data,” 
He claims, however, to have examined every available record 
carefully and patiently, and hopes that he has succeeded in 
“making a study of Lord Tennyson more complete, more 
detailed and more accurate than any at present in the 
possession of the public.” 

The difficulty in attaining accuracy in a work of the kind is 
that the “ public data”’ are a medley of fact and fiction that 
cannot be properly sifted without private aid from the 
Tennyson family; and this our author admits he has not 
had. For the authentic record of the poet’s life we must 
wait until the present Lord Tennyson gives us the book 
which it is said he is to prepare. 

That Mr. Waugh is not always to be depended upon is 
evident from the fact that some of his statements are disproved 
by public data based upon the best possib'e private authority— 
that of the Laureate himself ; and also from the fact that the 
narrative is not always consistent with itself. We may 
pardon apparent misprints or slips of the pen like “The 
Voyage of the Mzldune,” and “ Mr. H. J. Van Dyke,” the 
Doctor's admirable “ Poetry of Tennyson ”’ being, moreover, 
dismissed with the faint praise and amusingly misleading 
characterization, that ‘it included some biographical notes, 
chiefly concerned with the earlier years of the poet’s life”! 
After this we are not surprised to find the list of works on 
Tennyson, including Jenning’s, Church's, Napier’s, and 
others, ended with Mr. Shepherd’s “ Tennysoniana ”—slight 
and often untrustworthy, though not bad in its way—as “ per- 
haps the most valuable.”’ 

Mr. Waugh’s book, with all its faults and defects, is evi- 
dently the result of much patient investigation, and is, more- 
over, well-written. We are grateful, too, for the very full 
index. The Critic. 


BARBARA FRITCHIE. A Study by Caroline H. Dall, 
author of “ The College, Market and Court,” “ Life of 
Anandabai Joshee,”’ etc. Illustrated. 99 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

With Whittier himself we have sometimes wavered in our 
opinion as to whether Barbara Fritchie belonged in legend 
or in history. With him also we have reached the conviction 
that the story is substantially true. The evidence has been 
discussed in our columns more than once, and now we have 
the wkole case summed up again in the little book named 
above by one who is, perhaps, more competent to discuss it 
than any other person now living. It does not seem likely 
that anything will now change the substantial outlines of the 
story as told in this volume. The whole case for the 
doubters would seem to be in, and is fairly met by the evi- 
dence brought against it. The fact, for example, that 
Jackson’s troops did not march through Frederick is con- 
ceded, but shown to be of no importance, as they did march 
by on the Bentztown road, in full view of the house, and 
divided from it only by the narrow Carroll Creek. It is quite 
possible that the case for Barbara Fritchie may receive new 
confirmation, as persons who are known to have been present 
and to have witnessed the scene cannot now be found, and 
their testimony is not at present available. The result of the 
long debate is, that while some minor incidents of Whittier’s 
poem are not strictly historical, as a substantial whole and in 
its spirit it is. This was the conclusion reached by the poet, 
and was the reason given by him for leaving the poem 
untouched as he wrote it. Jr Y. Independent. 


Life told in an autotio- 
graphical chapter and in selected series of his published 
letters. Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. W ith 
portraits. 365 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

The great naturalist tells his own story simply and well, 
and his unaffected, manly nature carries its les-on home. It 
sounds strange that at one time he was intended for orders, 
yet there is a good deal which he shared in common wit 
the best sort of divines. For truth, as he understood it— 

and he spent a lifetime in trying to understand it—had he a 


CHARLFS DARWIN. His 
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sionate devotion; and the same qualities which made 
him adored in his family and an oracle among his rustic 
neighbors, might, in other circumstances, have made hm 
an efficient parish priest. Moreover, wide and biilliant as 
were his powers in the direction to which his life’s aims 
were turned, he confesses to what he calls atrophy in other 
faculties unconnected with science. Language he could 
never master; poetry he says he once loved, but lost the 
taste for it (a marvellously hard saying this); music had 
always a charm for him, but his enjoyment resembled that of 
the lower animal, for he could not tell one tune from 
another. Such limitations might have made him a religious 
zealot, but that they are all of the kind which are fatal to the 
imagination. He was, therefore, a zealot for science, a 
happier enthusiasm. 

The greater part of the book is of necessity taken up with 
the scientific work which was his life. It is interesting to 
look back upon the controversy aroused by the publication of 
the “Origin of Species.” The meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford in 1860 was a scene of internecine 
strife. Bishop Wilberforce made an onslaught upon Darwin 
more remarkable for wit and spirit than for any knowledge 
of the scientific truth, and received a trenchant rebuke from 
Professor Huxley, which it is greatly to his credit he never 
resented. A dissentient criticism of greater weight and in a 
better tone was contained in a letter here quoted from 
Professor Sedgewick. But in spite of some opposition, 
which Darwin felt to be a personal trial, there was from the 
first a band of supporters from the leading ranks of science, 
and the rate of sale of the book, both here and abroad, was 
decisive of the hold taken of the public mind, It is in 
accordance with the universal course of opinion that no one 
would now maintain that the doctrine of evolution is ant»go- 
nistic to religion. London Bookseller. 


DEAN SWIFT AND His WrRritTinGs. By Gerald P. 
Moriarty, B. A. With portraits after Lely, Kneller, etc. 
341 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.05. 

Few characters in literary history are so interesting as 
Dean Swift, and perhaps none in recent times has been the 
cause of so many conflicting theories. Mr. Moriarty writes, 
like so many preceding biographers and critics, because he 
believes Swift has been grossly misjudged. He is Cissatis- 
fed with Thackeray, with M. ‘laine, and others who have 
painted the great Dean in dark colours, as well as with those 
who have tried to make a saint of the author of “ The Tale 
of a Tub.”” Swift, according to Mr. Moriarty, was neither 
demigod nor devil, an opinion in which we cordially concur. 
The book is not a systematic biography, though the story of 
Swift's life is clearly and succinctly told. And Mr. Moriarty 
has evidently taken great pains in sifting his materials so as 
to get at least a tolerably consistent picture of his subject. 
But more attention has been paid to literary criticism than to 
biographical narrative, a circumstance which Mr. Moriarty’s 
readers are not at all likely to regret. After so much criti- 
cising by predecessors there is not much that is now left for 
Mr. Moriarty to say; nevertheless, he does his work in most 
workmanlike fashion, and the result of his labour is a book 
of no small interest both to critics and to readers in general, 
But he has not read his Swift with unfailingly good results. 
Mr. Gladstone has called Swift the greatest writer of prose 
who has contributed to English lievature; yet after reading 
him—presumably with great care—Mr. Moriarty is capable 
of writing “a different person to the wife of Lord George 
Hamilton,” etc. Will Mr. Moriarty kindly tell us how one 
person or thing can differ to another person or thing ? 

Publishers’ Circular. 


GENERAL Taylor. By Oliver Otis Howard. With 
portrait and maps. Great Commanders. 386 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review, 


Joun Wyciir. Last of the Schoolmen and First of 
the English Reformers. By Lewis Sergeant, author of 
“New Greece,” etc. With illustrations and portrait. 
377 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

¢ review. 
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LETTERS OF JAMES SMETHAM. With an introductory 
memoir. Edited by Sarah Smetham and William 
Davies. Wih a portrait. 404 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

The letters, preceded by a short life of an English painter 
whom artists admired more than the public, 

LIFE OF CHRISTIAN DANIEL RAUCH, OF BERLIN, 
GERMANY, Sculptor of the monument of Queen Louise, 
Victories of Walhalla, Albert Durer, Frederic, The 
Great, etc. Drawn from German authorities, by 
Ednah D, Cheney, author of “Gleanings in Fields of 
Art,’ Editor of “ Michel Argelo’s Poems,” etc. With 
portrait and illustrations. 331 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2 48. 

Christian Daniel Kauch was a world-renowned sculptor 
born in Germany, not far from Cassel, January 2, 1777; he 
died in 1857. He is best known by his statue of Frederick 
the Great at Berlin, and the monuments of King William 
and Queen Louise, at Charlottenberg; he was al-o the 
sculptor of the “ Victories’? of the Walhalla, the monument 
to Albrecht Durer, and many other beautiful works. Mrs. 
Cheney acknowledges herself deeply indebted for the greater 
part of her material to Dr. Egger’s voluminous work on 
Rauch published in Germany. Be-ides an account of 
Rauch’s life and works, there is a chapter giving the details 
of Queen Leuise’s life, chapters on German art, Rauch’s 
school and influence on modern art, etc.” 

Publishers Weekly. 

LIFE ON THE CIRCUIT WITH LINCOLN. With 
Sketches of Generals Grant, Sherman, McCleilan, 
Judge Davis, Leonard Sweet, and other contemporaries. 
By Henry C. Whitney. Illustrated. 601 pp. 8vo, 
$2 60; by mail, $2.93 

This biogra;/hy of Lincoln is founded on the memories of 
many people who had known Lincoln intimately and given 
their information at first hand to the author, one of Lincoln’s 
closest friends,a fellow-lawyer, who shared his confidences 
and knew him intimately during his evolution from a circuit 
lawyer to a national statesman. Profusely illustrated with 
portraits of Lincoln and his contemporzries and scenes con- 
nected with his \ife. Contains thirteen fac-simile letters. 
The writer specially dwells on the great contrasts in the 
characteristic attributes of Lincoln. Publishers’ Weekly. 


NoTaBLE WOMEN AUTHORS OF THE Day. Bio- 
graphical Sketches. By Helen C. Black. With 
portraits. 312 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $7.44. 

The sketches collected in “* Notable Women Authors of the 
Day,” are described as “ biographical,’ though they contain 
an infinitesimal amount of biography and a toleral ly prodi- 
gious quantity of the material that interviewers love to spin. 
However, the work is decidedly good work of the kind, 
We could wish that the photographic originals of the 
portraits had not suffered a “process”? change that is in 
many instances too dreadiul for description. 

Saturday Review. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF GFRALDINF END- 
SOR JEWSBURY TO JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by 
Mrs. Alexand«r Ireland, author of “ The Life of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle.’ Prefaced by a monograph on Miss 
Jewsbury by the editor. 443 pp. 8vo, $3.75; by 
mail, $3.96. 

See review. 

SoME JEwIisH WoMEN. By Henry Zirndorf. Trans- 
lated from the German. 280 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1 61. 

The intent of Henry Zirndorf, a popular and _ prolific 
writer, in the preparation of “Some Jewish Women,’’ was 
to give in an interesting and readable way running sketches 
of the prominent women of Judaism—that is to say, the 
women of the Apocry;ha or notable in the Greco Roman 
period and the Talmudic age. His methods are at once a 
simp'ification and expansion of Josephus and the Talmud, 
stories simply told, faithful presentation of the virtaes, and 
not infrequently the vices, of characters sometimes legendary, 
generally real. The groups would necessarily include 
Judith and the mother of the seven martyrs from the 
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Apocrypha, Mariamne and Berenice of the Roman period, 
Ima Shalom and Jalta of the Talmudic age, and others 
scarcely less interesting if less familiar to the general reader. 
The types are varied. ‘ We have seen,” says Mr. Zirndorf, 
“the Jewish woman in the role of a model wife and mother, 
as an eloquent teacher and champion of her faith, as a 
sufferer, a sybarite, a princess and as a lowly servant.” 
Surely this is a conscientious and complete catalogue. Mr. 
Zirndorf is satisfied if he has given from his research a 
truthful and interesting description of these exemplications 
of Jewish historical feminine character. It is enough that 
he has presented them in a clearer light and more compre- 
hensive form and has added to the interesting store of 
literature concerning women. N. Y. World. 
THE STORY OF NELL GWYN AND THE SAYINGS OF 
CHARLES II. Related and collected by Peter Cunning- 
ham, F. S. A. With the author’s latest corrections, 
portraits and all the original illustrations. Edited, with 
introduction, additional notes and a life of the author, 
by Henry B. Wheatley, F. S. A. 224 pp. Indexed. 
Edition limited to 750 copies. 12 mo, $2.70; by mail, 
$2.84. 
TRAVEL. 


CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL'S. 
Carthy, M. P.,and Vignettes by Joseph Pennell. 
pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

This is a view of London which makes no pretense to 
spread out over the whole of it, neither geographically, his- 
torically nor in any other way; but what it loses in breadth 
as compared with Mr. Besant’s book, it gains in concentra- 
tration on what one may have to think of as he walks nowa- 
days through the heart of London from Charing Cross to St. 
Paul’s. Pennell’s sketches are the very things that will 
salute his vision, if he pause long enough and have the 
artist’s eye and feeling to discover them; and the reading 
matter is the talk of the very well-informed and very partic- 
ularly bright accomplished man who has constituted himselt 
your guide. NV. Y. Independent. 
HETH AND Moas. Explorations in Syria in 1881 and 

1882. By Claude Reignier Conder, LL. D., D.C. L., 
R. E., author of “Tent Work in Palestine,” “ Judas 
Maccabeeus,” etc. Third and revised edition. [Illus- 
rapog 397 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, 
$1.86. 

The revision consists of minor corrections and in the new 
preface written nearly ten years after the first edition. Major 
Conder says that he feels that recent discoveries have con- 
firmed his early conclusions. 

ILLUSTRATED SKETCHES OF DEATH VALLEY, AND 
OTHER BorRAX DESERTS OF THE PAciFic Coast. Globe 
Library. 226 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents. 

An interesting account of the region, its life, its history 
and its products. 

MEXICAN MEMORIES _ The record of a slight sojourn 
below the Yellow Rio Grande. By Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue. With illustrations by the author. 167 pp. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

See review. 

Our CycLinG Tour IN ENGLAND FROM CANTERBURY 
TO DARTMOOR FOREST, AND BACK BY WAY OF BATH, 
OXFORD AND THE THAMES VALLEY. By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, author of “ The Colonies, 1492-1750,” “ His- 
toric Waterways,’ “The Story of a Wisconsin,’ etc. 
Illustrated. 315 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.21. 

Mr. Thwaites, Secretary of the Minnesota Historical Soci- 
ety has written pleasantly of Western wanderings and given 
a chatty account of England, mingled with much penetrating 
insight. 

SHORT STALKS, OR HUNTING CAmps, NoRTH, SOUTH, 
East AND West. By Edward North Buxton. With 
numerous illustrations. 405 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $4.80; 
by mail, $5.08. 

Our English author has the advantage of not being a pro- 
fessional sportsman ; in fact, he almost apologizes for being a 
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sportsman at all, and shows on every page that it is some. 
thing better and nobler than the love of k‘lling which makes 
him one. His “Short Stalks” were the recreations that 
diverted and refreshed him in the intervals of a busy life. 
The chapters which compose the volume were written at 
various times, and published in English magazines and jour. 
nals. They are based on twelve distinct hunting expedi- 
tions, in districts about as far apart, and aimed at game about 
as widely unlike as they could be. The trips were brief, 
only one being more than six weeks in duration. But they 
were all crowded full. They do not repeat each other, 
They cover so many different fields, present so many and so 
great contrasts and have, moreover, in them so much of the 
charm of a fresh style and a manly, pleasing personality that 
one cannot easily throw down the book, or if by chance he 
should do so, he is sure to take it up again. 

MV. Y. Independent. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER IN Hungary. 
3y Margaret Fletcher. With illustrations by Rose Le 
Quesne, 248 pp. I2mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.83. 

See review. 

THE JAPs AT HOME, 
numerous illustrations. 
$2.60; by mail, $2.70. 

The tone, rather than the title, of Mr. Douglas Sladen’s 
volume, ‘* The Japs at Home,” is suggestive of “ Mr. Douglas 

Sladen at Home,” so serenely familiar is the attitude of Mr. 

Sladen towards Japan and all that therein is. Perhaps this 

impression is due to the levelling influence of a camera, 

Mr. Sladen is a “ Kodaker.”” He has “ Kodaked” Japan. 

His book is writ in “ Kodak,’’ we may say, so jaunty and 

colloquial is its style. From this point of view it is not sur- 

prising to find that Mr. Sladen thinks “ Japan might bealmost 
disappointing, if it were not for the Henry-Irving-in-Hamlet 
legs of the coolies.’”” He describes what he sees fluently 
enough, often very prettily, but the description is of the sur- 
face for the most part. Saturday Review. 


With 
339 pp- '2mo, 


By Douglas Sladen, 


Second edition. 


RELIGION. 


A DIGEST OF THEOLOGY. Being a brief statement of 
Christian Doctrine according to the consensus of the 
great Theologians of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, Together with an appendix containing, 
among other things, in English, the Doctrinal Decrees 
of the Ecumenical Synods. By Henry R. Percival, 
M.A. 311 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, 
$1.92. 

A Hanpy Book OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D. D., author of “ A Dic- 
tionary of the Church of England,” etc. 430 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

The purpose of this volume is to supply a summary view 
of the origin, history, constitution, institutions, and work of 
the Church of England, so arranged that the reader may 
easily find the information of which he is in search, to which 
end a copious index gives its aid. The clergyman will find 
the book most useful, while the layman who wishes to read 
a short and well-written history of the Church of England 
could not do better than peruse its pages. The volume 1s 
brought up to date, the judgment of the Committee of Privy 
Council, given on August 2d this year, on the Bishop of 
Lincoln’s case, being included among the “ principal events’ 
of the modern history of the Church, Pudblishers’ Circular. 


A MoperN CaTEcuisM. By Ursula N. Gestefeld. 
For the use of those who are outgrowing their swad- 
dling clothes. 63 pp. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents. ’ 

A protest against the present organization, practice and 
creeds of the Christian religion couched ina catechism which 
borrows ancient forms to make fresh denial of old truths. 


A Stupy oF FaitH HEALING By Alfred T. Scho- 
field, M. D., author of “How to Keep Healthy, 
“ Health at Home,” etc. 128 pp. 12mo, 57 cents; by 
mail, 65 cents. 
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At His FEET. By Wayland Hoyt, D. D., author of 
“ Hints and Helps for the Christian Life,’ ‘‘ Walks and 
Talks with Mr. Spurgeon,” etc. 212 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Simple direct talks on the common matters of practical 
daily life from the standpoint of the Christ life. 

CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By R. W. 
Church. 317 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.49. 

Mr. Richard William Church has written much in the last 
thirty-five years on Ecclesiastical history and Latin Chris- 
tianity. This is his fourth volume of sermons in the last 
twelve years. 

CREATION OF THE BIBLE. By Myron Adams, author 
of “ The Continuous Creation.” 313 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

The most interesting essay in Myron Adams’s book deals 
with the sociological religion of St. James as developed in 
his Epistle. ‘‘ The Creation of the Bible” invites attention 
to the studies of scholars who are completing the new 
Christian scholarship, which seeks to enable us to live “‘ more 
intelligently and more religiously and less superstitiously.”’ 
The principles of interpretation and criticism employed may 
be briefly summed up: (1) The Bible as a part of creation; 
(2) the order of Creation one of progress and improvement ; 
(3) all progress is co-ordinate ; (4) the Bible to be studied as 
any book would be studied; (5) its contents furnish to a 
large extent the means for its investigation. It will thus be 
seen that much is gained and nothing lost by an application 
of philosophic principles to the study of the Bible. This is 
acareful summing up of recent critical investigations, one 
more contribution to the literature of a scholarship devout as 
it is broad, the scholarship which maintains that the revela- 
tion contained iu Israel’s religion and in the Christian out- 
growth may be most truly studied in the light of historical 
development. This book has been written with extreme 
care; the tone is manly, the style is popular; evidently it 
will please the laity. Philadelphia Ledger. 
DIVINE BALUSTRADES AND OTHER SERMONS. By 

Robert S. MacArthur, D. D. 262 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

Biblical sermons, textual, topical expository and critical, 
dealing in a plain practical fashion with some of the dangers 
of life, moral and mental. 

EaRLY BIBLES OF AMERICA, By Rev. John Wright, 
DD. 171 pp. Indexed. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.35 ; 
by mail, $1 46. 

See review. 

HOLY WRIT AND MODERN THOUGHT. A Review of 
Times and Teachers, By A. Cleveland Coxe. The 
Bedell Lectures, 1891. 271 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. 

Three lectures on “Modern Thought,” “ Higher Criti- 
cism” and “ The Highest Criticism,’ delivered by Bishop 
Coxe in Kenyon College, defending the Bible from minute 
verbal criticism on what might be called literary grounds, 
joined to reverence for its spiritual mission. 

I BELIEVE IN Gop THE FATHER ALMIGHTY. By 
John Henry Barrows. 137 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. ; 

An exposition of the argument for belief in a personal 
God as revealed in nature, his word and his Son. 
MEMORIALS OF JAMES CHAPMAN, D. D., First 

BisHop oF CoLomBo. With a prefatory letter from the 
Rt. Rev. Richard Durnford. With portrait. 236 pp. 
12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 

Dr. James Chapman (b. 1799-d. 1879), was from 1845 
to 1861, first English Bishop of Ceylon at a time when the 
organization of English missions on the island was effected. 
This book gives a biography of his life, of which the last 
eighteen years was spent in England and about half of it is 
devoted to his sermons. 

MEN AND Morats. By the Rev. James Stalker, D.D., 
author of “ The Life of Jesus Christ,’ “The Life of 
St. Paul,” “Imago Christi,” etc. 178 pp. I2mo, 75 

cents ; by mail, 84 cents. 

This volume of plain practical talks includes the “ Four 
Men,” which Mr. D. S. Moody had printed and sent to every 
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student in Yale, ‘ Temptations,” and “Conscience,” de- 

livered at Northfield, also printed by Mr. Moody, and five 

other like sermons. 

MISSIONARY LANDSCAPES IN THE DARK CONTINENT. 
By Rev. James Johnston, A, T. S., author of “ Mission- 
ary Points and Pictures,’ etc. 264 pp. 12mo, 95 cents; 
by mail, $1.08. 

The author has sketched in outline a few of the notably 
fascinating Afyican places where the missionaries have estab- 
lished their outposts. Dwells specially upon the noble lives 
of such workers as Mackay, Coillard, Laws, Steere, Hore, 
Arnot, the Combers, Grenfell, Crowther, Wilmot- Brooke and 
other brave crusaders. Publishers’ Weekly. 
PAUL'S PRAYERS AND OTHER SERMONS. By Alex- 

ander Maclaren,D.D. 322pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 

Dr. Alexander Maclaren, a distinguished Baptist clergy- 
man, of Manchester, England, gives in this volume 30 ser- 
mons of which 13 are on “ Paul’s Prayers’ or wishes for 
his flock expressed in his epistles. 

PLEAS AND CLAIMS FOR CHRIST. By the Rev. H. S, 
Holland,M.A. 323pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

Very readable we find this collection of sermons, not 
elaborated to the highest degree, but fresh, pithy, and 
addressed to the greater congregation of living men. The 
sermon on “ War,” for example, will not compare with 
Canon Mozeley’s on the same subject ; but it has in it qualities 
of directness and simplicity which could not fail to make it 
effective in the pulpit. N. Y. Independent, 
PRAYER-MEETING THEOLOGY. A Dialogie. By E. 

J. Morris, author of “ Prejudiced Inquiries.’ 263 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

“ Prayer-Meeting Theology”’ is a volume of controversial 
dialogue bearing solely upon religious topics. A little Con- 
gregational church in a sequestered Welsh settlement in 
Pennsylvania has kept up its weekly prayer-meetings without 
intermission, summer and winter, for more than half a century. 
The attendance is never large, and the long series of meet- 
ings has been maintained unbroken mainly through the 
remarkable tenacity of a very few of the members in succes- 
sive generations. ‘There are three brethren now living who 
have not missed a prayer-meeting in twenty years, and they 
have been there all by themselves more than once. These 
persons are designated by the author simply as A., B. and C,, 
and the book is wholly made up of their polemical talks from 
time to time. N. Y. World. 
SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 

TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D. D., author of * An 
Introduction to the Literarure of the Old Testament.” 
232 pp. I2mo, $1.35; by mail, $1 46. 

Professor Driver’s position and reputation give this collection 
of sermons unusual interest. They turn mainly on the 
burning points of biblical interpretation, which the author 
handles with ability and unreserved candor. We name 
among them the opening sermon, * Evolution compatible 
with Faith,’ and the Vth, VIth, and VIIth, on * The 
Hebrew Prophets,’ *‘ The Voice of God in the Old Testa- 
ment,” and * Inspiration.”’ N. Y. Independent. 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev. G T. 

Stokes, D. D. The Expositor’s Bible, Volume II. 
480 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1 26. 

The writer makes a special and a successful effort to make 
his history live for his readers by illustrations taken from all 
sources, usual and unusual, and by a discussion and analysis of 
his text, which is sometimes commonplace but always viva- 
cious. The danger of Dr. Stokes’s method is that his 
accumulation of illustration is apt to bewilder, while his 
comments and digressions cannot always be said to be 
relevant. He prevents his readers from obtaining a clear 
and logical conception of the facts related in the first eight 
chapters of the Acts, by overlaying them with a mass of 
interesting but confusing comment. Occasionally when he 
should be lengthy he is disappointingly short. He seriously 
maintains the view, which to our mind makes nonsense of 
the whole history of the Acts, that the Apostles habitually 
enjoyed the power of speaking the languages of the coun- 
tries they visited. He insists that the gift of tongues as 
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exercised at Corinth was nothing but this power of speaking 
foreign languages, giving as his reason that otherwise the 
gift was a “mere uttering of gibberish unworthy of 
apostolical notice.” Dr. Stokes ignores the fact that many 
students understand St. Paul to describe quite pla‘nly just 
this “ mere uttering of gibberish”’—if such a question-beg- 
ging description must be used. St. Paul, in these critics’ 
view, is flatly contradicted, merely because Dr. Stokes 
neither understands nor approves a practice of primitive 
Christians readily recognized as natural by students of 
oriental races. There are many other comments on minor 
points which we should like to make. To suppose that, 
because Pliny and Martial testify to the use of a kind of 
shorthand by the Romans, it was therefore employed by the 
fishermen of Galilee, or even by the scribes of Jerusalem, 
seems rash. We should like to know why three of the 
seven deacons “ were probab'y Hebrew Christians.”” But 
our space will not admit of detailed comment. Serious 
students of the Acts will be able to pick out of Dr. Stokes’s 
volume many original illustratiuns and useful suggestions, 
but will not find fresh light thrown upon any acknowledged 
difficulties. Academy. 

THE Book Genesis. A True History. The Book 
Genesis shown by comparison with the other books of 
the Old Testament and early ancient records to be a 
true history and the first book of the Hebrew Revela- 
tion, By the Rev. F. Watson, B. D. 288 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

A moderate and contained analysis and statement of the 
present opinion of scholars chiefly English in regard to the 
component parts and historic truth of Genesis and the per- 
sonal verity of its characters. 

THE CURE OF SOULS. A manual for the Clergy 
based chiefly upon English and Oriental authorities 
By William Walter Webb, M. A., B. S., author of “A 
Guide for Seminarians,” “The Literature of Electroly- 
sis.’ With commendatory preface by the Bishop of 
Milwaukee. 261 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $135; by 
mail, $1.46. 

A work on casuistry, intended to aid clergymen in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, who hear confessions. A 
large array of notes refer, principally, to English and 
Oriental compends. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. The Warburton 
Lectures for 1886—1890. By A. F. Kirkpatrick, D. D. 
540 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

The Warburton lectures delivered in Lincoln Inn 1886— 
1890, They are intended to give some account of the work 
of the Prophets in relation to their own time, letting each 
show the contribution be made to the progress of revelation. 
THE EpistLes OF St. PAUL To Titus, PHILEMON, 

AND THE HEBREWS. With notes critical and practical. 
By the Rev. M. T. Sadler, Third edition. 275 pp. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 

These notes on three (3) epistles by the Rev. Michael 
Ferrobee, is one of a series on the successive books of the 
New Testament which began in 1882. 

THE FACEOF THE DEEP. A Devotional Commentary 
on the Apocalypse. By Christina G .Rossetti, author of 
“Seek and Find,” “Time Flies,” etc. 552 pp. 8vo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.42. 

This commentary is enriched with more than two hundred 
original poems, litanies, couplets, quatrains, sonnets and short 
poems running on two rhymes, like virelays. Most of these 
latter are composed of eleven lines; occasionally, however, 
but a single rhyme isemployed. These remarkable religious 
poems have the quaintness of Dr. Donne or the holy Her- 
bert, but more directness than they. The verses have, 
besides, an intensity peculiar to their author, combined with 
rare deftness in poetic construction. Miss Rossetti’s prose 
is poetry, but her poetry is never pro-e. Many of her verses, 
however unusual the measure, ought to be set to music. Such 
religious verse as this, for example, should sound ina church 
chorus: “ Jerusalem of fire 

‘And gold and pearl and gem, 
Saints flock to fill thy choir, 
Jerusa!em. 
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“ Lo, thrones thou has for them : 
Desirous, they desire 
Thy harp, thy diadem. 


‘“« Thy bridal white attire, 
A palm branch from thy stem : 
Thy holiness their hire, 
Jerusalem.” 


The aptness of Miss Rossetti’s verse adds special charm 
to this commentary, and there is no prophesying what passage 
of the Revelation will arouse the poet. 

A merely cursory examization of this volume will lead the 
reader to wish more strongly than ever that Miss Rossetti’s 
publishers would give to American readers a complete 
volume of her fervid and poetic religious verse. And yet, 
as the poems stand, their beauty is enhanced by the setting, 
and they are fortunate who first read them in their proper 
sequence withthe accompanying text. MV. Y. /ndependent. 
THE GOSPEL OF LIFE. ‘Thoughts introductory to the 

study of Christian Doctrine. By Brooke Foss West- 
cott, D.D.,D.C. L. 306 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, 
$1.50. 

The Christian solution of the problem of life considered 
in systematic relation to the problem itself and other solu- 
tions by a great scholar. 


THE Lorp’s Day AND THE Hoty Evcwarist. 
Treated in a series of essays by various authors. With 
a preface by Robert Linklater, D. D. 226 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

A series of essays by Church of England clergymen on 
the greater worth and need of worship in church assemblage 
and the eucharist or real presence as the center and object of 
this worship. 

THE NEWLY-RECOVERED GOSPEL OF ST. PETER. 
With a full account of the same. By J. Rendel Harris. 
67 pp. I2mo, paper, 38 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 

The striking point in the discovered document is not its 
heretical Docetism, but the evidence it furnishes that the 
Gospel of John was in use in the last half of the second 
century, and again its probable references to the Revelation. 
This Gospel of Peter was in use and condemned as heretical 
as early as A. D. 190. Its references to the Gospel of John 
and citations from it simply puts an end to the long contro- 
versy as to the authorship of that Gospel if they do not give it 
the strongest position of the four. Professor Harris's bro- 
chure is prepared for general readers and is free from techni- 
cal criticism. It is classic in its simplicity. General readers 
will get from it the best possible conception of the line and 
principles of scholarly procedure in endeavoring to piece 
together the fragments of knowledge into a whole. Pro- 
fessor Harris gives in a nutshell the history of the discovery, 
what was known previously of the existence of such a 
pseudo-Gospel, the sources of it, the translation of the 
recovered fragment and its probable value for biblical 
criticism. This and the recovery of Tatian’s Diatesseron 
are achievements of modern scholarship which lay the whole 
Christian world under obligation. N. Y. Independent. 


THE NEw MAN AND THE ETERNAL LIFE. Notes on 
the reiterated Amens of the Son of God. By Andrew 
Jukes. Fifth edition. 303 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. , 

Twelve sermons on twelve sayings of the Saviour, intro- 
duced by “verily, verily.” The discourses follow the 

Christian life through its stages and are plentifully provided 

with notes and cross-references. 


THE STORY OF UGANDA AND THE VICTORIA NYANZA 
Mission. By Sarah Geraldina Stock. With fifteen 
illustrations. 223 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03- 

The strongest impression made by this book is as to the 
superiority of the people of Uganda over the other native 

African races. This is shown not only in their houses, their 

clothing, their army, their organized government, their skill 

in metal-working, but also in their eagerness to learn to read 
and the steadfastness with which they held to their faith 
when once they had accepted Christianity. Their country 1s 
the geographical centre of the continent, and, though lying 
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directly upon the equator, is so elevated that it has a particu- 
larly healthy climate, “the temperature rising but little 
above 80 degrees Fahr., and seldom sinking below 60 
degrees at night.” Considering the importance of its 

ition, the fertility of its soil, and the character of its 
inhabitants, there can be no question that, when once safe 
and easy communication with the coast is secured, it will 
become a rich and powerful State. Its history may be said 
to begin with the arrival, in 1877, of the first missionaries in 
respon-e to King Mtesa’s appeal made through Mr. Stanley, 
and for the next ten years the efforts to Christianize Uganda 
constitute nearly all of its history which is of gene al inter- 
est. The share of the English mission in this work is all 
that our author undertakes to relate, though in the number 
of their converts the French priests, who came in 1879, 
were by far the most successful. Her story in many respects 
is very similar to that of missions in other parts of the 
heathen world. The dangers, discouragements, supersti- 
tions to be overcome, the self-denying toil, the patient 
waiting—it was five years before a native was baptized— 
and the final success, are common to all alike. MN. VY. Post. 
STUDIES IN EPHESIANS. By A. R. Cocke. 137 pp. 

I2mo, 57 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

This brief compend of many commentaries is an attempt 
to unite “the goodness of Elliott, the acuteness of Meyer, 
the spirituality of Derby and the orthodoxy of Calvin ”’ in 
a blended impression, 


WorDS OF COUNSEL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 
ABROAD. Sermons by the Right Rev. C. N. Sandford, 
D.D. 266 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48 

Sermons preached by the Bishop of Gibraltar at various 
places in Europe of which one is preached at his see. 


POETRY. 


FRANCIS DRAKE. A Tragedy of the Sea. By S. 
Weir Mitchell, M. D., LL. D. Harv., author of “A 
Psalm of Deaths,” etc. 60 pp. 8vo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 99 cents. 

See review. 


GREEN FIELDS AND RUNNING BROOKS. By Janes 
— Riley. 224 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, 
1.09. 

There are appreciative readers of poetry who question 
the authority of the best of critics in that, the most import- 
ant, field of letters. To such, the master singer is he who 
sings his way to the heart; how, it does not matter. The 
reader cannot fail to come under the spell of the genuine 
poesy to be found in the latest volume of the Hoosier poet’s 
writings, “Green Fields and Running Brooks.” It is a 
lavish expenditure of real genius; the charm of it is not 
only lasting but cumulative from page to page and by no 
means wholly dependent upon dialect and baby-talk. It is, 
indeed, in the more serious work of Mr. Riley that his most 
appreciative readers will find most to admire. They will 
turn with a laugh from the fun of “Jap Miller’ or “ Dot 
Leedle Boy” to linger with moist eyes over the exquisite 
pathos of ‘ Blind,” ‘* Being His Mother,” or “ The Rival,” 
Let us pick at random from the book an example of Mr. 
Riley’s art. The following is entitled : 


“A WATER COLOR.” 


“Low hidden in among the forest trees 
An artist’s tilted easel, ankle deep 
In tovsled ferns and mosses, and in these 
A fluffy water spaniel, half asleep 
Beside a sketch bvok and a fallen hat— 
A little wicker flask tossed into that. 


“A sense of utter carelessness and grace, 

Of pure abandon in this slumb'rous scene, 
As if the June, all hoydenish of face, 

Had romped herself to sleep there on the green, 
And brink and sagging bridge and sliding stream 
Were just romantic parcels of her dream.” 





Philadelphia Press, 
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IrR1sH Love-Soncs. Selected by Katharine Tynan. 
With frontispiece. Cameo series. 16mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 47 cents. 

The genuine and passionate thrill of Irish poetry is well 
sustained by Katharine Tynan in her “ Irish Love-Songs ” 
although perhaps a chronological arrangement would be bet- 
ter than that which mingles George Darley’s later lyrics with 
the older bards. It is not strange that she could not forbear 
the insertion of that high-water mark of modern Irish poetry, 
Mangan's “ My Dark Rosaleen,’”’ but it should have been 
left, on the whole, among the poems of patriotism, where it 
belongs. She has done well to keep clear of the pseudo- 
Irish muse of Oscar Wilde ; but why omit Lover's graceful 
and melodious “ What will you do, Love?” NW. ¥. Fem. 


Jump To GLory JANE. Bv George Meredith. Edited 
and arranged by Harry Quilter. With forty-four designs 
invented, drawn, and written by Lawrence Housman. 
Limited edition. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.58. 

Whatever credit is due for the reproduction of this singular 
poem clearly belongs to Mr. Quilter. It appeared originally 
in the pages of the Universal Review, and puzzled everyone 
who read it. Was it a satire on the Salvationists, or on the 

Shakers? Was it a veiled attack upon the Esta)lished 

Church and religion generally? No one knew. Mr. Quilter, 

however, explains that the Salvation Army is not alluded to 

here, and that the suggestion probably came from Mrs. Girl- 
ing and her New Forest community, well known some fifteen 
or so years back. The author calls his composition ‘a grave 

narrative of events in English country life. Jane, though a 

jumping, is a thoughtful, woman. She has discovered that 

the circulation of the blood is best brought about by a con- 
tinual exercise and conduces to happy sensations, which are 
to her as the being of angels in her frame.” Mr. Quilter 
considers the poem a good piece of work, and is firmly per- 
suaded that this will be, before long, the general opinion. 

The distinguishing novelties of the volume are Mr. Quilter’s 

short essay on Mr. Meredith’s style, and Mr. Housman’s 

illustrations. These last are clever, and harmonize well with 
the quaintness of the verse. London Bookseller. 


Poems. The Empty Purse. With odes to the comic 
spirit to youth in memory and verses. By George Mere- 
dith. 136 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

The last work of one of the ablest and best read of 
modern English writers, contrasted in title with the “ Ballads 
and Poems of Tragic Life’ published in 1887. 

PoEMs OF GiosvE CarpDuccI. Translated with two 
introductory Essays. 1. Giosué Carducci and the 
Hellenic Reaction in Italy. II. Carducci and the 
Classic Realism. By Frank Sewall. 135 pp. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 

See review. 

THE COLLECTED PoeEMS OF PHILIP BOURKE MARS- 
TON. With Biographical Sketch by Louise Chandler 
Moulton, and portrait. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

See review. 

THE Cup OF LIFE AND OTHER VERSES. By Hannah 
Parker Kimball. 85 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 99 
cents. 

This is thoughtful verse and suggestive in many ways. 
Some of its pictures are curiously realistic, others are fantas- 
tic. None of it, however, rises to the pitch of good poetry. 

Nv. Y. Lndependent. 

THE FINISHED CREATION AND OTHER PoEMS. By 
Benjamin Hathaway. With portrait, 209 pp. I2mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10, 

Introspective and philosophic poems by a New Englander. 
THE MOTHER AND OTHER Poems. By S. Weir 

Mitchell, M. D., LL. D. Harv., author of “ A Psalm of 
Deaths and other Poems,’’ etc. 69 pp. 8vo, 90 cents; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

“The Mother and Other Poems” is a collection of occa- 
sional pieces written mostly within the past two years. The 
title poem deals with the awful problem of the reasonable- 
ness of death. The stricken mother cries aloud, asking why 
her babe is taken from her, and the parable makes answer : 
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“‘O striving creature of the sod, 
Thou shalt learn that imperfection is the noblest work of 
God! 

For they mock His ample purpose who but dream beyond 

the sky 

Of a heaven where will may slumber and the trained 

decision die 

In the competence of answer found in death’s immense 

reply.” 

Most of the pieces in the collection, however, are descrip- 
tive and lyrical, many of them inspired by localities in Italy, 
where the writer was sojourning during the spring of 1891. 

It will surprise his friends to learn that Dr. Mitchell 
delights in idleness; but he says that such is the fact, and 
says it with an accent of sincerity too profound to be ques- 
tioned : 


“‘ There is no dearer lover of lost hours 

Than I. 

I can be idler than the idlest flower; more idly lie 

Than noonday lilies, languidly afloat 

And water-pillowed in a windless moat. 

And I can be stiller than some gray stone 

That hath no motion known. 

It seems to me 

That my still idleness doth make my own 

All magic gifts of joy’s simplicity.” 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 

THE WINTER Hour AND OTHER PoEMs. By Robert 

Underwood Johnson. 87 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by 

mail, 82 cents. 

What impresses one in reading the poems in Mr. Robert 
Underwood Johnson’s first volume, ‘The Winter Hour, and 
Other Poems” is their sincerity of feeling, grace of fancy 
and simplicity of style; these features, being everywhere 
present, give to the author’s work a charming quality, and 
make his little book a delightful companion for the lover of 
poetry. The first poem, from which the collection derives 
its title, has for its theme the celebration of all that brings 
sweetness and light into the life of man—love, children, 
memory, books, art, music and a home gladdened by the 
presence of her who is the poet’s inspiration. This is a 
somewhat extended piece of verse, written in a smooth 
measure, and varied at intervals by brief lyrical interludes 
among which “A Madonna of Dagnan-Bouveret,’’ recently 
printed in Zhe Century, is perhaps the best, although the 
one entitled ‘ Love in Italy’ is quite as pleasing in another 
way. There isa plenty of quotable passages in this idyl of 
the winter hour—apt characterizations, felicitous similes, 
happy descriptions of pictures and places, and, better than 
these, thoughts upon love and life, exquisitely expressed ; 
but we prefer to let our readers make their own selections 
after a perusal of the poem entire. Following this come a 
number of shorter poems—devoted to love and nature; 
and, light asit is, we find ourselves strongly drawn to “ Love 
in the Calendar ”’ : 


When chinks in April’s windy dome 
Let through a day in June, 
And foot and thought incline to roam, 
And every sound’s a tune; 
When Nature fills a fuller cup, 
And hides with green the gray,— 
Then, lover, pluck your courage up 
To try your fate in May. 
% * x # * 
And you whose art it is to hide 
The constant love you feel ; 
Beware, lest overmuch of pride 
Your happiness shall steal. 
No longer pout, for May is here, 
And hearts will have their way; 
Love's in the calendar, my dear, 
So yield to fate in May. 


(We should have written the last line 
So yield to fate—and May !) 
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This is a genuine love-lyric and a rare bit of music, and, if 
it has not already found a sympathetic melody, here is the 
song-maker’s golden opportunity. 

The poet has an accurate sense of rhythm and rhyme and 
is fastidious in matters of technique and form, but his singing 
is natural and spontaneous enough to make these consider. 
ations secondary. One feels that his songs have nearly 
always come to him, and that he has sung only when the 
mood was upon him. This pretty volume will be welcomed 
by Mr. Johnson’s fellow-singers who appreciate that 


The poet’s need 
Is that a poet’s heart should read, 


and by all readers of verse who are fortunate enough to know 
the winter hour of which he sings. Critic. 


REFERENCE. 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGyY. Setting forth the 
Origin and history of Christian hymns of all ages and 
nations. With special reference to those contained in 
the hymn books of English speaking countries, and now 
in common use. Together with the bibliographical and 
critical notices of their authors and translators and his- 
torical articles on national and denominational hymn- 
ody, breviaries, missals, primers, psalters, sequences, 
etc., etc. Edited by John Julian, M. A. 1616 pp, In. 
dexed. 8vo, $9.00. 

AN ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LorpD, 1893. 
By Joseph Whitaker, F.S. A. Containing an account 
of the Astronomical and other Phenomena. A large 
amount of information respecting the government finan- 
ces, population, commerce and general statistics of the 
British Empire throughout the World. With some 
notice of other countries, etc., etc. 728 pp. 12mo, 80 
cents; by mail, 94 cents. Paper, 35 cents; by mail, 46 
cents. 

This almanac contains all its usual information and special 
brief articles on the division of Africa, the decrease of crime 
in Great Britain, the history of missions and the world’s naval 
form. 

HAZELL’S ANNUAL FOR 1893. A Cyclopzdic record 
of men and topics of the day. The year’s history in all 
parts of the globe. Revised to November 30, 1892. 
Eighth year of issue. 740 pp. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, 
$1.36. ‘ 

This annual, now in its eighth year of publication, has 
been improved year by year, until, in the volume now before 
us, we find further improvements which make it fuller and 
more useful than ever. Prominent among the new articles 
is the summary on the Labour Movement at home and 
abroad. One of the best features of the annual, the bio- 
graphies, has been increased to a large extent, but unfortun- 
ately they have not been so well done as usual, and the result 
is that in some cases we meet with disappointments. These 
little shortcomings will, of course, be rectified in the next 
issue, but in the meantime valuable space, which the editor 
can ill afford to give, is occupied by some of these biograph- 
ies. With these comparatively trifling exceptions, ‘ Hazell’s 
Annual’ is a useful and reliable production without which no 
literary or political or business man’s bookshelf is complete. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


SCIENCE. 


A REVIEW OF THE SysTEMs OF Eruics. Founded on 
the Theory of Evolution. ByC.M. Williams. 581 pp. 
8vo, $2.34; by mail, $2.53. me 

This review considers only independent theories, omitting 
practical or exhortative treatises bearing on evolutional ethics. 

It summarizes in the first half, Darwin, Wallace, Haerkel, 

Spencer, Fisher, Ralph Barratt, Stephen, Carneri, Hofiding, 

Gizycki, Alexander and Lee. The last half of the book is 

devoted to the author’s exposition. 

FINGER Prints. By Francis Galton, F. R. S., ete. 
Illustrated. 216 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 

I 65. 
Me Galton devotes his life to the elucidation of the queer 
and the curious. Undoubtedly there is nothing a man 
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masters which is not of some benefit to his fellows, though 
centuries may elapse befor the application comes. In his 
present volume Mr. Galton gives the results of a number of 
years of research, devoted to those tiny ridges of skin 
which appear in the ends of the fingers. They are the so- 
called “ papillary’ ridges. Carried away by his enthusiasm, 
Mr. Galton declares that these markings “are in some 
respects the most important of all anthropological data.” He 
makes, too, the statement that they ‘‘ have the unique merit 
of retaining all their peculiarities unchanged throughout life, 
and afford in consequence an incomparably surer criterion of 
identity than any other bodily feature.” 

What Mr. Galton wants to show is that through the prints 
made by the finger tips we have an absolute method of iden- 
tification. Astothat stupid thing, palmistry, our authority says 
ithas no more significance than have the creases on old 
clothes. The ridges Mr Galton divides into three catagories 
of arches, loops, and whorls, and his book abounds in curious 
pictures or finger prints, magnified by means of the camera. 
It seems to us to be terribly complex. As no two persons’ 
finger tips are considered to be alike, and as there is indi- 
vidualism in the fingers of the right and left hand, and there 
are ten fingers in all, there would have to be ten distinct 
examinations before an identification could be positive, 

When one comes to the real practical use of the finger- 
mark method it seems to have none. If there be any reliance 
to be put in it as a means of identification it would require 
an expert having uncommon powers of observation. When 
we are told that there are “about thirty-five points [of 
resemblance] situated on the bulb of each of the ten digits, 
in addition to more than 100 on the ball of the thumb,’’ it 
may be seen how troublesome the matter is likely to be. 
Then, as one has to work up over a thousand points on his 
own hand, or on sombody else’s hands, hours, days, and 
weeks might elapse before anything like a conclusion could 

e reached. Scientifically, when further treated, the subject 
may be of minor interest; practically, it has none at all. 
The book, of course, shows that diligence and hard work 
which are common to everything Mr. Galton does, but, really, 
“the play is not worth the candle.”’ N.Y. Times. 


PIONEERS OF SCIENCE. By Oliver Lodge, F R. 5S. 
With portraits and other illustrations. 404 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08, 

Thescope of this work is at once broader and more definite 
than is expressed by the title. It isa series of lectures upon 
the history and progress of astronomy, as illustrated in the 
biographies of the pioneers, from Copernicus to Herschel 
and the moderns. ‘There are eighteen lecturesin all. Those 
of the first part, “‘ From Du-k to Daylight,” treat respectively 
of Corpernicus and the motion of the earth; Tycho Brahe 
and the earliest observervatory; Kepler and the laws of 
planetary motion ; Galileo and the invention of the telescope ; 
Descartes and his theory of vortices; Sir Isaac Newton and 
the law of gravitation and the whole body of doctrine con- 
veyed in his “ Principia,’ which established astronomy at 
last upon a clear scientific basis. After this follows “ Two 
Centuries of Progress,” the successive lectures being devoted 
to Roemer and Bradley and the velocity of light; Legrange 
and Laplace, the stability’of the solar system and the nebular 
hypothesis ; Herschel and the motion of the fixed stars; the 
discovery of the asteroids; Bessel, the distances of the stars 
and the discovery of stellar planets; the discovery of Nep- 
tune; comets and meteors; the tides and planetary evolution, 
We have thus a consecutive history of astronomical discovery 
and development, brightened by so much of biographical detail 
as to give it a personal interest. Professor Lodge’s style is 
simple and clear and a multitude of engravings embellish 
and illustrate the book. Philadelphia Inquirer, 


ADDRESSES. 


MOTHERS AND SONS; OR, PROBLEMS IN THE HOME 
TRAINING OF Boys. By Rev. the Hon. iE. Lyttelton. 
163 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

_An attempt “to explain clearly, if possible, certain prin- 
ciples to be adopted and errors to be avoided in the guiding 
of the growth of a boy’s character by his mother’s influence.” 
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The book is an expansion of a lecture given at Cambridge 

in 1891, and covers morals, religion, choice of a profession, 

etc. 

THE GREAT EniGMA. By William Samuel Lilly. 
334 pp. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.18. 

This book is an enquiry by a Roman Catholic, addressed 
from their point of view “to a class practically outside the 
christian pale’’ into the tenableness of Christianity. It is 
principally devoted to a destructive criticism of Herbert 
Spencer. 


MEDICAL SCIENCE AND HYGIENE. 


PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS. By John F. J. Sykes, 
B. Sc., M. B. Illustrated. ‘The Contemporary Science 
series. 370pp. Indexed. 12mo, 94 cents; by mail, 

1.07. 

This would be a useful publication at any time; just at 
present, when the existence or fear of epidemic disease 
excites especial interest in its subject, it ought to receive very 
general attention, for it is the latest and completest summary 
of the existing state of sanitary science and of what is 
known or believed by the best authorities upon all matters 
affecting directly the public health. “For life,” says 
Martial, “is not to live, but to be well,’ and to keep well, 
or to keep the largest number of the people well, is at least 
one of the first objects of civilization, Dr. Sykes treats con- 
cisely of the various influences upon health, heredity, the 
physical influences of light and heat, the chemical media of 
air and soil and the biological agents to which so much 
attention has lately been devoted; of communicable 
diseases, their causation and dissemination, with special 
reference to parisitism, and of the defensive measures against 
communicable diseases, including quarantine, isolation, dis- 
infection, inoculation and vaccination, etc., the concluding 
part of the book being devoted to the dwelling and its 
sanitary arrangement. The book is at once theoretical and 
practical and may be accepted as conveying the latest 
authoritative word in this very important field of knowledge. 

Philadelphia Times. 


THE Eruic oF Usury AND INTEREST. A Study in 
Inorganic Socialism. By W. Blizzard, M, A., author of 
“The Socialism of Christianity,” etc. Social Science 
Series. 194 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The writer, starting from the abolition of the laws against 
usury, declares with truth that “the economic freedom of the 
last thirty-six years has borne fruits which fill some with 
alarm, others with horror,’’ and his object is to enquire 
whether unlimited competition was the only alternative to 
the Usury Laws. He defines “ interest,’ to which he holds 
the capitalist has a right, as “ property in stored-up labour,” 
th» payment due for the co-operation of property with duly 
remunerated labour of the non-capitalist; ‘‘ Usury” as 

“ property in underpaid or unpaid labour,’ which he holds 

to be the proper subject of confiscation. The indirect as 

well as the immediate producer is worthy of his hire, but not 

of the profits resulting from unlimited competition, in a 

wage-market in which the sellers are not free. Mr. 

Blissard agrees neither with communism nor State Socialism. 

“ State Socialism condemns and would punish individualism, 

and seek to carry on the world without its aid. It has to 

show that the former course is just, and the latter possible.” 

Communism denies the property of man in the fruits of his 

own labour. The two theories are nearly akin in their 

estimate of the individual, though the maxim of the former 
is “to every one according to his work,” and of the latter, 

“from every man according to his powers, to every man 

according to his needs.” Mr. Blissard’s remedies for a state 

of antagonism between the two factors in production, seems 
to be, the taxation of unearned incomes, which should form 

a fund for old age pensions; as to which he estimates that 

an average tax of 8d. in the pound on such incomes would 

provide ten millions for the fund; an income tax on the pro- 
fits of joint stock companies, when these rise above a certain 
margin, to be paid in addition to personal income tax; 
increase of the probate duty on large fortunes; a limit on 
testamentary power, perhaps taking this form, that “ after a 
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certain sum has been bequeathed to lineal relations, a much 
higher duty should be charged upon further bequests to them 
than to collateral relations or strangers.’ By these and 
other devices he thinks that a check would be established 
against over-accumulation, and in due time the non-pro- 
ductive and luxurious classes of the community be merged 
in the body of workers, while the rate of progress of the 
less wealthy to competence would be rapidly increased. 
London Bookseller. 


THE WELL-DRESSED WoMAN. A study in the prac- 
tical application to dress of the laws of health, art and 
morals. By Helen Gilbert Ecob. Illustrated. 253 
pp- 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

The author of this volume looks into essentials. She dis- 
cusses her subject from those points of view that its rational 
consideration suggests to the thoughtful mind. For instance 
these are some of the topics that engage attention: Causes 
of ill-health; the sins of the corset as revealed by the 
deformities it produces; its pernicious effect upon the heart, 
lungs, etc.: what constitutes beauty of form, grace of 
motion, and the esthetic elements of dress. The absurdities 
as well as physiological errors of common methods are scored, 
and women are clearly admonished of the blame that 
attaches to their own acts for very much of the suffering and 
sorruw as well the inconvenience and discomfort that they 
experience. The book gives counsel for the correction of 
dress abuses and for helping women to emancipate themselves 
from the servitudes of the common usage. Herein consti- 
stutes its chief value and the reason for its publication. 

Boston Transcript. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


A History OF SociaLisM. By Thomas Kirkup. 301 
pp. Indexed. 12 mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the word socialism was 
not invented till 1835, and then it was coined in England in 
connection with Robert Owen’s Association of all Classes of 
all Nations. The ‘hing had long been known, though its 
historical startingpoint is generally identified with France 
and the names of Fourier and Saint Simon, while in this 
country the corresponding Owen movement assimilates itself 
to the kindred theories of the latter of these two. The revo- 
lution of ’48 produces a new crop of socialistic spirits— 
Proudhon and Louis Blanc being the most famous; after 
which time the torch passes into the hands of Germany, to be 
kindled to its brightest blaze by the great founders of social- 
istic speculation—Lassaile, Rodbutus and Karl Marx. Rus- 
sia, also, at this time comes to the front with the more dan- 
gerous elements. supplied by such agitators as Bakunin, 
Kropotkine and Vera Sassoulitzch. In spite of many mis- 
takes and ceaseless opposition, socialism continues its onward 
course, and, according to Mr. Kirkup, has already achieved 
valuable results, having produced, among other permanent 
advantages, a truer conception of political economy, by plac- 
ing it upon a historical basis and improving its ethical aspect, 
by bringing the cause of the poor into immediate prominence 
and by forcing upon the attention of the State the duties 
which the State owes to labor. These changes are, as the 
writer admits, chiefly concerned as yet with the region of 
opinion; yet it is the opinion which moves the world and 
which is rapidly reducing socialism to a realty. 

London Booksetler. 


A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER. Being an examination 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s various utterances on the land 
question, with some incidental reference to his synthetic 
philosophy. By Henry George. 319 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

What one philosopher thinks of the philosophy of another 
philosopher is of special interest to the followers of the two 
thinkers, and of not much interest to anybody else. Mr. 
Henry George is a philosopher who concerns himself mainly 
with matters indicated by the titles of his published works, 
to wit: “ Progress and Poverty,” “ Social Problems,” “ The 
Land Question,” “ Property in Land,” etc. Mr. George 
tells us in “ A Perplexed Philosopher,’ what he thinks of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's views on the subjects here indicated. 
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Mr. George’s subtitle reads as follows: ‘‘ An examination of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's various utterances on the Land Ques. 
tion with some incidental reference to his Synthetic Philoso- 
phy.” Mr. George begins by showing that Herbert Spencer 
is considered by the most intelligent people of the age as the 
greatest thinker of modern times, if not the greatest that 
ever lived. 

He concludes this exhibit by quoting President Barnard, 
who says: “ We have in Herbert Spencer not only the pro- 
foundest thinker of our time, but the most capacious and 
powerful intellect of all time. Aristotle and his master were 
not more beyond the pygmies who preceded them than he is 
beyond Aristotle. Kant, Hegel, Ficter and Schelling are 
mere gropers in the dark by the side of him.” Having thus 
established Spencer’s position, Mr George goes on to show that 
until recently the greatest of thinkers held the same views and 
defended the same theories respecting the “ Land Question” 
that the “Tingle Tax” advocates have done so much to 
popularize; but that in his later utterances these theories 
have been abandoned and the “ Single Tax ”’ partisans have 
been given the cold shoulder. 

Finally, quoting the earlier Spencer against the later 
Spencer, Mr. George triumphantly routs the master with his 
own weapons, unhorses him with his own spear, hoists him 
with his own petard, and otherwise defeats him and puts him 
to flight most ingloriously, horse, foot, and dragoons. In his 
peroration, after having dusted the floor, so to speak, with 
the doctrines of the greatest philosopher of all the ages, Mr. 
George finally disposes of the man and all his works in the 
following sufficiently emphatic phra-es: ‘‘ While the exami- 
nation we have made has only incidentally touched the larger 
phases of Mr. Spencer's philosophy, it has afforded an oppor- 
tunity to judge of the very things on which his popular repu- 
tation is based—his intellectual honesty and his capacity for 
careful, logical reasoning. 

“It has, so to speak, brought the alleged philosopher out 
of what, to the ordinary man, is a jungle of sounding phrases 
and big words, and places him on open ground, where he 
may be easily understood and measured. In his first book, 
written when he believed in God, in a Divine order, ina 
moral sense—which book he has now emasculated—he does 
appear as an honest and fearless, though sometimes too care- 
less, thinker. But that part of our examination which crosses 
what is now his distinctive philosophy shows him to be, as a 
philosopher, ridiculous; as a man, contemptible—a fawning 
Vicar of Bray, clothing in pompous phraseology and arrogant 
assumption logical confusions so absurd as to be comical,” 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


INSTITUTES OF EDUCATION. Comprising an introduc- 
tion to rational psychology. Designed (partly) as a 
text-book for Universities and colleges. By S.S. Lauril, 
M. A., LL. D. 272 pp 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 

After an introduction to rational psychology, this work gives 

an outline of the fundamental principia of education in a 

shape “ more than a hand-book and less than a treatise.” 


THE SOcIAL CONDITION OF LazBor. Bv E. R. L. 
Gould, Ph. D. Eleventh series. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Historical and Political Science, Her- 
bert B. Adams, editor. 42 pp. 8vo, paper, 50 cents; by 
mail, 55 cents. 

A careful but very brief synoptical study of statistics show- 
ing how much laborers earn in various countries and how 
they spend their money on their family expenses by a trained 
expert. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 


GoTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By Edouard Corroyer. 
Edited by Welter Armstrong. With two hundred and 
thirty-six illustrations. 388 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.68. 

A translation of a manual on Gothic architecture prepared 
by the French Bureau for Art Education, both the original 
and translation done by competent. 

EUROPEAN PICTURES OF THE YEAR. Being the For- 
eign Art Supplement to the A/agazine of Art, 1892. 
96 pp. 4to, paper, 80 cents ; by mail, 92 cents. 
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This book reproduces the works of about one hundred and 
twenty artists Among these pictures is Jan Van Beers’ 
portrait of Ada Rehan as “ Lady Teazle” and Fernand 
Cormons’ striking but overwrought “ Funeral of a Chief in 
the Iron Age’ The introduction by M. H. Spielmann con- 
tains an extract from a letter w:itten by M. Cormons in which 
he declares that there are now but two schools of painting, 
those of Franceand England. America, Sweden, Denmark, 
Spain, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Russia and the rest can none 
of them set before as at the present time the spectacle of a 
national school.’”’ The editor adds an expression of his 
amazement that the brilliant power of craftsmanship shown 
by American painters has not sufficed to raise a truly American 
school. Philadelphia Inquirer. 
DRAWING AND ENGRAVING. A briet exposiuon of 

technical principles and practice. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, author of “ Etching and Etchers,”’ ‘ The 
Graphic Arts,” etc. With numerous _ illustrations. 
Selected or Commissioned by the author. 172 pp. 8vo, 
$6 30; by mail, $6.49. 

PREFERENCES IN ART, LIFE, AND LITERATURE. By 
Harry Quilter. Illustrated. 404 pp. Indexed. Quarto, 
$6.75; by mail, $7.25. 

“Preferences in Art and Literature,” will prove a mine of 
enjoyment and information to artists and lovers of art alike. 
Mr. Quilter is a barrister by profession, but he also holds, or 
did hold for many years, the position of art critic on the 
London Spectator. He is a man of strong opinions, dogmatic 
at times, with marked likes and dislikes, aggressive, and 
generally in hot water with some artist or fellow critic. He 
has a thorough knowledge of current art in Europe, has a 
bright and entertaining style, and is never backward in saying 
what he thinks. He has had the good fortune to know 
intimately most of the leading artists of England and France, 
and notably those who have been identitied with what is 
called the pre-Raphzelite school. His book is mainly devoted 
to a discussion of the methods of this school, with reminis- 
sences of its leading and best-known representatives. M+r. 
Quilter takes up and discusses separately the Art of Ford 
Madox-Brown, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Holman Hunt and 
J. E. Millais. 

Other chapters of the volume deal analytically and criti- 
cally with the work of Millet, William Hunt, Frank Holt, 
George Frederick Watts, “ Thoughts on French Art,” “ The 
Unfashionable Art of England,” “‘ The Amateur,” and “ Life, 
Art and Nature in an Old World City.’’ The volume closes 
with a review of the annual exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
from 1872 to 1891. There are two distinctively literary 
chapters in the book—a reminiscence of Amy Levy, the 
young Jewess, who died when she was just achieving a 
reputation as a poet and novelist, and a review of the novels 
of Wilkie Collins. The illustrations are all full pages, 
printed on heavy paper, and are nearly seventy in number. 
The frontispiece is an exquisite photogravure in sepia of 
Corregio’s “‘ The Holy Mother.”” The whole volume, typo- 
graphy, paper and binding, is luxurious in the extreme. 

Boston Transcript. 


’ 


_ ESSAYS. 


A Book of Essays written in the 


DREAMTHORP. 
Country. By Alexander Smith. 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

This volume of essays often compared with Lamb, first 
appeared in 1863 and is illustrated in this charming edition 
by photogravures. 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE. _‘Trans- 
lated with an analysis and critical notes. By J. E. C. 
Welldon, M.A. 352pp. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.93. 

A translation of Rehkers Orlabo edition, published in 

1881. Mr. Welldon has already translated (1888) Politics 

Pheloica. An analysis preceeds the text. 

THE OLD ENGLISH Dramatists. By James Russell 
Lowell. With portrait. Lowell’s Prose Works. 132 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

In these charming essays Lowell quotes two celebrated, 
oft-quoted lines, which are all that remain to make the shade 


Illustrated. 352 pp. 
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of James Shirley, the Elizabethan plavwright, immortal :— 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

In a similar way a man’s intellect and heart may continue 

to bring forth sweet-smelling flowers long after he himself is 

dust: vox et praterea nihil; but this vox may possess a 

penetrating beauty like that which vibrates through the French 

poet’s memorial stanzas to Malibran, and may sing for us 
from the Elysian shore words brief but beatific, refusing to 
die. 

Of such “ voices”’ are these six lectures on Elizabeth’s 
dramatists, delivered by Mr. Lowell in 1887 before the 
Lowell Institute, reproduced in //arfer’s from June to Novem- 
ber, 1892, and now undergoing a third immortality in volume 
form. The subject is one with which Mr. Lowell was very 
familiar, and of which he delivers himself con amore, follow- 
ing the theme of his second volume published fifty years ago, 
and returning to an early and easily-recovered love with all 
the ardor of a lover. The sagacious and iilumining glance 
of the old man may lack the fire and metaphor of twenty or 
five-and-twenty, but there is no doubt that the ripened Lowell 
is infinitely mellower, sweeter, more humorous, more playful 
than the Lowell of the cruder 1843. In 1887 the deliver- 
ances are wise, witty, imaginative, those of a man of the 
world imbued with many-sided culture, tolerant, kindly, who, 
book in hand, quotes and comments delightfully to his audi- 
ence, and turns a didactic lecture into a brilliant symposium, a 
Platonic dialogue between himself and the author. The 
result is a conversazione, in the highest sense, full of sponta- 
neous expression and dramatic remark, the “notes” to the 
lecture being a living man—and a man of genius, too—turn- 
ing over the leaves for us, quickening the lifeless ashes till 
they glow with reviving vitality, lifting this or that line into 
the are-light of his reviewing intelligence, and making all the 
dust and dreariness quiver and throb with meaning. Critic, 

LITERATURE. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR 
Younc Prope. By Miss E. S. Kirkland, author of 
“A Short History of England,” “ A Short History of 
France,” “ Six Little Cooks,” etc. With illustrations. 
398 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

FAMILIAR TALKS ON E.NGLISH LITERATURE. A 
Manual Embracing the Great Epoch of English Litera- 
ture from the English Ccnquest of Britain, 449 to the 
death of Walter Scott, 1832. By Abby Sage Richard- 
son. New and revised edition. 433 pp. I2mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.04. 

A familiar exposition of English literature based on long 
experience in talking to classes of young women. 

THE History OF EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Being the History of English Poetry from its Beginnings 
to the Accession of King Alfred. By Stafford A. 
Brooke. Withmap. 500 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.08. 

See review. 

THE Humour OF GERMANY. Selected and trans- 
lated, with introduction and biographical index, by 
Hans Muller-Cassenov. With illustrations by C. E. 
Brock. International Humour. 437 pp. I2mo, 94 cents; 
by mail, $1.08. 

Beginning with “ The Poet Complains of Unreasonable 
Friends,” by Antonio Pucci (1875), specimen pieces in prose 
and poetry are given of Italian humorous writers from the 
14th century to the present time, thirty writers being repre- 
sented by seventy selections. The volume is delighiful 
reading and is notably neat and attractive in appearance, 
with many vignette illustrations. The biographica) index to 
writers is very full and useful. There are interesting chapters 
of epigrams, proverbs, folk-lore and traditional anecdotes, 
and one on newspaper humor. Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE REAL AND IDEAL IN LITERATURE. By Frank 

Preston Stearns, Editor of Von Holst's ** John Brown.” 
With frontispiece portrait of Frederick Wadsworth 
Loring, 223 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Mr. Stearns explains that his object is to teach mankind to 

hold fast the real, but also to keep the ideal ever before as 
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the guiding star of destiny. He explains further that a 
writer who writes down to his audience never comes to good, 
which is another way of expressing the belief that his 
audience will come up to him. From an inspection of the 
book we.doubt it. That which is not dull is commonplace, 
and that which is not commonplace has been much better 
said before. With the great masters to draw from, a dull 
essayist of the present day is unpardonable. 
NY. World. 
THE WORKS OF XENOPHON. Translated by H. G. 
Dakyns, M. A. In four volumes. Volume II. 
Hellenica-books III-VII, Agesilans. The Politics and 
Revenues. 395 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.40. 
This volume contains Books III to VII of the Hellenica, 
including Agesilaus the Politics and Revenues: 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO THE GAME OF DRAUGHTS. 
Giving the best lines of attack and defence in every 
opening, with copious notes and variations. Being in- 
structions to students and learners on the most scientific 
methods of playing the various games, By James Lees, 
also, selected useful positions, by various authors. 155 
pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

DANCING AS AN ART AND PASTIME. By Edward 
Scott, author of “Dancing as it Should be,” etc. 
Illustrated. 214 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.82. 

At the end of his book, Mr. Scott admits with regret that 
the “demand for really noble dancing’’ is not great, but he 
looks for a revival of the art, equal to the palmy days of 
Elizabeth, in the near future. Awaiting that happy consum- 
mation, this volume is put forth, based upon the author’s own 
experience as a teacher, and framed to meet the requirements 
of those who have absolutely no knowledge of the subject. 
Illustrations (in photograph) are given in abundance, literally 
at every step: so that it is quite possible for the learner, 
book in hand, to work out any given exercise by following 
the directions accompanied by reference to the figure or 
figures which illustrate it in the plates. Besides this, short 
pieces of music are added, so arranged that each note is 
played “2 exact coincidence with some step or movement, 
the nature of which is indicated by the sound.” Mr. Scott 
regards his art from many points of view, health, amusement, 
calisthenic, and gracefulness. His remarks are eminently 
characterized by good sense and by good taste. We do not 
mean to say that he binds himself by the unwritten laws of 
any particular coterie. For instance, what is called 
“reversing”? in the waltz is in certain very high society 
considered bad form. But the author does not write for the 
benefit of high society only, and he takes what appears to 
us, a sensible middle line. What he says is this: “as a 
matter of art, and even of taste fer se, no reasonable objection 
can be made to the practice, provided it be accomplished 
without causing annoyance or inconvenience to other dancers. 
I would particularly caution the pupil not to attempt 
reversing until he has thoroughly mastered the art in private, 
and to remember that the ball-room is not the place in which 
to learn to dance.”’ London Bookseller. 
How To Dance. A new and complete guide to the 

latest fashionable dances (with music). Illustrated. 95 
pp. 16mo, 75 cen’s; by mail, 82 cents. 

A guide to the latest fashionable dances, including the 
“Saratoga Lancers,’ the “‘ Barn Dance,”’ the “ Iolanthe,”’ 
and the “ Boston.”” Some useful observations on “ Dancing 
as an Accomplishment,” and “ The Hostess,’ and “ Hints to 
Ladies and Gentlemen” are given, together with some 
speciments of dance music. London Bookseller. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S BOOK. 


CAPTAIN Cook's THRFE VoyAGES ROUND THE 
Worip. With a sketch of his life, Edited by Lieu- 
tenant Charles R. Low. Illustrated. 512pp. 12mo, go 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 

THe Lasr Days oF Pompei. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Lytton. With frontispiece. 428 pp. 12mo, go 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 
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THE POETICAL WorRKS OF JOHN DRYDEN. With 
portrait. 524 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 
PLutarcu’s Lives, Translated from the original 
Greek. With notes, critical and historical; and a life 
of Plutarch. By John Langhorne, D. D., and William 
Langhorne, A. M. 736 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 

$1.05. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Book OF ForRTUNE. Compiled by ‘Q,’’  Illus- 
trated. 49 pp. quarto, paper, $1.20; by mail, $1.28. 

One of the daintiest of holiday books comes late but none 
the less welcome. It is divided into pertinent and well- 
selected quotations, each numbered. It is an ideal compila- 
tion for the entertainment of a room filled with guests, for 
the direct character of some of the selections makes excel- 
lent foundation for real mirth and entertainment. It is 
daintily illustrated with pen and ink sketches, and its typo- 
graphical make-up is of a high standard. 

Philadelphia Press, 

A METHOD OF ENGLISH FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By James Gow, M.A., Litt. D. Part I. Grammar 
chiefly.. 178 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 54 cents; by mail, 
62 cents. 

A study of the phoneti-s and structure of the English lan- 
guage considered both historically and from the standpoint 
of phonology, greatly condensed. 

ALMANACH De GorTHA. Annuaire Généalogique, 
Diplomatique et Statistique, 1893. With portraits, 
16mo. 1267pp. $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 

The 130th yearof an invaluable compilation which answers 
a vast variety of questions in regard to the government of 
independent States, of which 62 are recorded or 3 more 
than a year ago—Rhotan, Trepal Nepaul and Swazeland. 
AN OLD WOMANS QYOurLOOK IN A HAMPSHIRE 

VILLAGE. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 285 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

The English country-side sympathetically describ.d month 

by month by a woman of literary instinct. 


CONVERSATIONS OF DR. D6OLLINGER. Recorded by 
Louise Von Kobell. Translated from the German by 
Katharine Gould. With an illustration. 264 pp. 12mo, 
$1.80; by mail, $1.93. 

This volume is marked by the defects common to German 
books of the sort. It has none of the vivacity or piquancy 
which a French writer would have pretty certainly imparted 
to such avolume. ‘The writer has anything but a light touch, 
little appreciation of shades of character, and her lack of 
humor leads her to record with naive gravity trifles of no 
value and to spoil the grace of little incidents in the telling. 
There is, for instance, a passage relating a walk with 
Dillinger in the English Garden at Munich during which he 
was surprised by a shower. Out of this a writer with a true 
gilt for narrative might have constructed a charming episode, 
but it has been made tame and uninteresting by the lack of 
literary skill. Nor can it be said that the translator has 
mended matters. We have not the original before us, and 
we do not know how far her version is accurate (there are 
some obvious slips, such as on one page “ the Archbishop of 
Scherr” and on the next “ Archbishop von Scherr’’), but 
certainly a good deal of the ungainliness of the German has 
been retained in her English. Still, the volume gives some 
glimpses of a fascinating persona'ity—in writing of Déllinger 
it would be hard altogether to disguise his charm—and as 
such it is worth looking at. Afheneum. 
Days IN CLOvER. By The Amateur Angler, author 

of “ Days in Dore Dale,” “ Fresh Woods and Pastures 
New,” “ Frank's Ranche,” etc. Illustrated. 120 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

D#UTSCHE VOLKSLIEDER. A selection from German 
Folksongs. Edited with introduction and notes by 
Horatio Stevens White. Illustrated. Knickerbocker 
Nuggets. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

The Ballad is like an anonymous sculpture or a nameless 
painting: a voice without personality, a spirit disembodied 
and adrift, it floats around as the musical floatsam and jetsam 
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of an epoch, often reproducing its truest echoes, its purest 
essence. When Percy more than a hundred years ago pub- 
lished the beautiful “‘ Reliques,”’ he published unconsciously 
one of the most faithful commentaries on English history. 
In Germany, a little later, Herder, the teacher of Goethe and 
his introducer to English literature, caught the cue from the 
English bishop and edited his “‘ Alte Volkslieder,”’ to be fol- 
lowed by the remarkable ‘“ Stimmen der Vélker Liedern,” 
whose very title indicated his profound impression of the 
value of ballads as historical and psychological documents. 
These publications started the Arnim-Brentano “ Wunder- 
horn’ of 1806 and ignited the quick impressionable genius 
of Uhland, Sinnrock, Hoffman von Fullersleten, and a host 
of others, to gather and imitate—poetic Grimms who did for 
the outcast poem what those marvellous brothers did for the 
outcast folk-tale. Thus the impulse grew not into a rope 
of sand, but into a string of diamonds, resulting, in America, 
in Prof. Child’s monumental work and, in Germany, in 
Béhme’s ‘ Altdeutches Liederbuch,” not to mention the 
capital “‘ Chansoms Populaires de la France”’ of Prof. Crane, 
or the Italian and Scandinavian collections. Prof. H. S. 
White of Cornell, already favorably known for his edition of 
Heine’s poems and other works, has hit upon the happy 
thought of selecting many of these anonymous German jewels 
and printing them, with illustrations. Critic. 


ETRUSCAN ROMAN REMAINS IN POPULAR TRADITION. 
By Charles Godfrey Leland. Illustrated. 385 pp. 
Indexed. Quarto, $4.13; by mail, $4.40. 

There is, Mr. Charles G. Leland tells us, a mountain dis- 
trict in Northern Italy known as La Romagna Toscana, the 
inhabitants of which are a very ancient race, who have pre- 
served certain old pagan faiths and traditions from an incred- 
ibly early time. They still worship the ancient Roman 
deities, Jupiter, Bacchus, Mercury and others, under old 
Etruscan names. Tney believe there is a spirit of every ele- 
ment or thing created, of plants, trees and minerals, as well 
as of living creatures, and that all animals have guardian 
spirits; that all kinds of imps and goblins haunts forests, 
rocks, ruins, and houses, alternately doing mischief or ren- 
dering service. Connected with these beliefs are vast num- 
bers of magical cures with appropriate incantations, spells 
and charms for every possible purpose; the execution of 
which is in the hands of certain cryptic witches, or to wizards 
who belong to mystic families in which the occult art is pre- 
served from generation to generation and jealously guarded 
as secrets. These religious beliefs and the occult charms 
and remedies associated with them, are described by Mr. 
Leland in this curious volume, together with a number of 
tales, anecdotes and instances, many of which are identical 
with stories found in Ovid, Virgil, Pliny and others; proof, 
argues the author, that “the peseantry of the Romagna Tos- 
cana, who have lived with little change since prehistoric 
times, have preserved, through Etruscan, Latin and Christian 
rule, a primeval Shamanism, or rude animism—that is, wor- 
ship of spirits—and a very simple system of sorcery, which 
can hardly fail to deeply interest every student of ethnology.” 

: Boston Transcript. 


Extinct Monsters. A popular account of some of 
the larger forms of ancient animal life. By Rev. H.N. 
Hutchinson B. A., F.G.S., author of “The Autobio- 
graphy of the Earth,’ and “ The Story of the Hills.’ 
With illustrations by J. Smit and others. 254 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.41. 

See review. 


Hours wItH Joun Darpy. By J. E. Garretson, M. D. 
240 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 
See review. 


How Do You Spe.t Ir? oR Worps As THEY LOOK. 
A book of busy. With an appendix, defining many 
commercial and business terms in every-day use. By 
W. T. C. Hyde. 342 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents, 

An attempt to stamp English orthography on the eye by 
printing lists of words with the letters on which there is 
likely to be doubt in full faced type. 
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How to MAKE A Motor oR Dynamo. By A. E, 
Watson, Illustrated. 50 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; 
by mail, 22 cents. 

Gives complete directions for building a practical high 
speed one-horse dynamo of unique construction suitable for 
amateur or professional work. 

Our CHILDREN OF THE SLUMS. By Annie Bronson 
King. Illustrated. 54 pp. 1I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
47 cents. 

Short sketches of degraded child life in New York. 
PLaTo’s D1aLoGuEs. Referring to the trial and 

death of Socrates. Reprinted from the translation of 
William Whewell, D. D. Euthyphro, Socrates’ Apology, 
Crito, Phado. 222 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 96 
cents. 

This handy little volume of reprints from Dr. Whewell’s 
translation should find readers. It is certain that they are 
about the best adapted for the purely English readers oi any 
versions of the dialogues that have appeared, and the great 
Master of Trinity expended much labour in elucidating his 
author. “My rule,” says he, “has been to take what 
seemed the direct and natural import of the dialogue as its 
true meaning. Some of the commentators are in the habit of 
extracting from Plato doctrines obliquely implied rather than 
directly asserted : indeed they sometimes seem to ascribe to 
their Plato an irony so profound, that it makes no difference 
in any special case, whether he asserts a proposition or its 
opposite. I have taken a different course, and have obtained 
as I think a more consistent result.” London Bovkseller. 
SociaAL ETHICS AND Society Duties. Through 

Education of Girls for Wives and Mothers and for Pro- 
fessions. Compiled by Mrs. H. O. Ward, author of 
“Sensible Etiquette,” etc. 320 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 

Mrs. Ward, as she prefers to be called, or Mrs. Bloomfield 
Moore, as she is, some years ago wrote a very enjoyable 
treatise on “ Sensible Etiquette,’ and in the present work 
from her pen she has again shown her deftness of touch, 
clearness of expression and thoroughly human and sympa- 
thetic qualities of heart. Although she modestly claims to 
be only a compiler, and to have gleaned her material from 
many sources, yet there is much in the book that is original, 
while that which has been gathered from the writings of 
others is arranged in a very artistic and scholarly way. An- 
cient and modern writers have been freely drawn upon— 
sages, novelists, poets and scientists—to illustrate some argu- 
ment or to emphasize some truth, the questions discussed 
being of vital interest to men and women. Happy homes, 
divorce, marriage, the sulky man, university education and 
the compensations of life are among her topics. The book 
makes good reading, for it is helpful, wise and interesting. 

Philadelphia Record. 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER OR THE CONTEMPLATIVE 
MANn’s RECREATIONS OF IZAAK WALTON. Edited, with 
an introduction. By Edward Gilpin Johnson. 287 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

THE HIsTorRY OF CREATION OR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS BY THE ACTION 
oF NATURAL Causes. A popular exposition of the 
doctrines of evolution in general, and of that of Dar- 
win, Goethe, and Lamarch in particular. From the 
eighth German edition of Ernst Haechel. ‘The transla- 
tion revised by E. Ray Lankester, M. A., LL. D., F.R. 
S. Intwo volumes. Fourth edition. Illustrated 422, 
554 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $3.75; by mail, $4.07. 

A translation of the eighth German Edition of Ernest 
Haeckel’s great work, a popular exposition of the doctrine 
of evolution in general and of that of Darwin, Goethe and 
Lamarch in particular. 

THE HorSEWOMAN A practical guide to side-saddle 
riding. By Alice M. Hayes. Edited by M. Horace 
Hayes, F. R. C. & S., author of “ Riding on the Flat 
and Across Country,”’ etc. Forty eight illustrations by J. 
H. Oswald Brown, and four photographs. 272 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $2.85; by mail, $3.02. 

As far as riding can be learnt in a book, the advice and 
directions here set down are excellent, and very well arranged 
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in chapters, beginning with the lady's horse, and proceeding 
with the side-saddle year, bridle gear, riding-dress, and so the 
seat, forth. ‘There has been a great mass of authority pub- 
lished on lady’s riding. which is a subject that will take a deal 
of discussion, Men first rude astride on horses without saddles, 
and so did women. The saddle and stir.ups were a great 
help to man, and with them horsemanship rose to a much 
finer art than it could possibly have been before. But the 
introduction of the side-saddle to accommodate women was 
a mighty innovation, and a woman only can give really satis- 
factory advice on such a subject. As a woman cannot grasp 
her side-saddle, and with it the horse, as a man can in his 
saddle, the crutches, which in part constitute the side-saddle, 
were invented; but a hold on the crutches is a very different 
thing from the astride hold on the horse. The two crutches 
first invented, with which our grandmothers rode, are not the 
two crutches in use now. The high off-side cruich has been 
discarded, and there are now what Mrs. Hayes calls the 
crutch and the leaping head, by means of which the saddle is 

tightly grasped when required, though she recommends a 

loose, easy seat by ba'ance, when a firm grip is not requisite. 

Every detail is given in short chapters, and in good, bu-iness- 

like form. Saturday Review. 

THE LONGER PROSE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE 
LANDOR. Edited with notes and index. By Charles 
G. Crump. With frontispiece. Intwo volumes. First 
volume. 410 pp. 12mo, gO cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This volume contains the ‘ Citation and Examination of 
William Shakespeare” and ‘“ Pericles and Aspasia.”” The 
former was published in 1834, with the convers ition between 
Essex and Spenser, which in this edition is published in the 
“ Conversations.”” The “ Pericles and Aspasia”’ first pub- 
lished in 1836, is here given with annotation from the 
coriected edition of 1846. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PATTERN-MAKING. Written 
specially for apprentices, and students in technical 
schools, By a Foreman Pattern-Maker, author of 
“ Pattern-Making,” ‘* Lockwood’s Dictionary of Me- 
chanical Engineering Terms,” “ Practical Ironfound- 
ing,” and including a glossary of the common terms 
employed both in pattern-making and moulding. _ Illus- 
trated with over one hundred and one engravings. 180 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, 81 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

The Foreman Pattern-maker intends his treatise for the 
use of apprentices and students in technical schools, He 
has sought to lay down principles rather than multiply 
details, and to write as good a book about his trade as can be 
comprised in a short compass, and it seems to us he has 
thoroughly succeeded. The Glossary should be especially 
valuable. London Bookseller. 
THE TECHNIQUE OF THE DRAMA. A statement of 

the Principles involved in the Value of Dramatic 
Material, iu the constructions of Plays, and in Dramatic 
Criticism. By W. T. Price. 287 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20. 

A treatise or working manual on the technical conditions 
of dramatic art drawn from French and German sources with 
a closing chapter on the literature of the subject and a careful 
index. 

THE THEORY OF WAGFS AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
THE EIGHT-HourRsS QUESTION AND OTHER LABOR 
ProsLeMs. By Herbert M. Thompson, M. A. 140 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

In a briet discussion of the theory of wages and its appli- 
cation to the eight-hour question Mr. Herbert M. ‘Thompson 
has very little to say that has not been freely and fully dis- 
cussed by political econom:sts. But he does urge, and with 
reason, that the considerations essential to the case have 
been put together in a concise form that will be of benefit to 
the general reader. The treatise is divided into tive chapters, 
only two of which, he naively confesses, will in'erest the 
layman. ‘These chapters treat of the theory of the distribu- 
tion of wealth, with the theory of wages as a particular 
application of this general theory, and discusses wages as 
one of the varying propor'ions of a varying product. The 
other chapters are addressed to economists, in explanation of 
what may seem counter to accepted economic doctrine. In 
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other words, having enunciated his theory of wages as 
regarding the product of industry as being divided up among 
the agents of production in shares, all of which are interde. 
pendent on each other, the author opposes the theory that 
the share of labor is fixed; maintains that the share of labor 
is not residuary and combats the doctrine that rent is merely 
residuary. XN. Y. World. 

THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE. Chapters on the origin and 
Construction of the Heavens. By J. Ellard Gore, F.R. 
A. S., author of ** The Scenery of the Heavens,” “ Star 
Groups,” etc. With Stellar photographs and other illus- 
trations. 346 pp. 12mo, $3.38; by mail, $3.58. 

A discussion of current theories as to the construction of 
the stellar universe, beginning with the nebular hypothesis 
and ending with a discussion of infinite space and a limited 
universe. It is illustrated by stellar photographs and the 
history of past theories is discussed. 

TRUTH IN Fiction. Twelve tales with a moral. By 
Paul Carus. 111 pp. 8vo, $1.00, postpaid. 

These ingenious satires are devised to touch upon prob- 
lems of the day. That on Capital and Labor is well worth 
reading, for it teaches that Utopia can be brought about, not 
by tearing down the present order of society, but simply by 
patient lubor, economic habits, by improved education and 
increasing the wealth of mankind. Philadelphia Ledger. 
Two SATIRES OF JUVENAL, With notes by Francis 

Philip Nash, M.A. 128 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

The first two satires of Juvenal which cover thirteen pages 
are here accompanied by notes, which cover 103 pages. The 
work is intended for advanced students and is by a professor 
in Hobart College. 

WHEN I LIveD IN BOHEMIA. Papers selected from 
the portfolio of Peter ———, Esq. By Fergus Hume, 
author of “The Island of Fantasy,’ “The Man Who 
Vanished,” “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” etc. 
Illustrated by Cyril R. Hallward. 342 pp. 12mo, go 
cents; by mail, $1.04. 

There are those who are sceptical as to the existence of 
Grub Street and regard Bohemia also as a fabulous country, 
although there are chroniclers of the former and those who 
have dwelt in the latter. Mr. Fergus Hume has collected 
certain papers, which, we fear, will not lighten the darkness 
of doubters in any considerable degree, and will convince all 
readers of Murger that vie de Bohéme is greatly degenerated 
and decidedly dull. Here and there, at very rare intervals, 
there are passages not uncheerful in the volume, and Mr. 
Hallward’s drawings are not without spirit; but, on the 
whole, we are forced to agree with Mr. Fergus Hume, who 
observes, “ No! believe me, sir, this country is not a desirable 
one.” Saturday Review. 
WHERE IS My DoG? or, Is MAN ALONE IMMORTAL? 

By the Rev. Charles Adams. Lecturer upon “ The 
Ceesars and Christianity,” and other Historical and 
Popular subjects. 202 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail 
88 cents. ; 

“ Where is My Dog; or, Is Man Alone Immortal?” isa 
little book, by the Rev. Charles J. Adams, a well known 
Episcopal clergyman. The second title, “Is Man Alone 
Immortal ?”’ is necessary to indicate the character of the 
work, which is a plea for belief in the immortality of the 
lower animals. The author has made a very thorough study 
of the subject, and his work indicates a wonderful knowledge 
of the character of men and of animals. He considers fully 
the resemblances between the two, showing that there are 
no attributes in the character of men and women that are not 
found in at least a degree among some of the animals The 
fund of anecdotes relating to animal life is large and varied. 

Philadelphia Record. 

Witty, WISE AND WICKED Maxims. With a pre- 
face by Henri Péne Du Bois, 162 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 66 cents. 

With a tendency toward the grandiloquent, a poet has 
called maxims “the jewels flashing around the neck of 
speech.” But the gems are not always of pure water, and 
rather show the skill of the artificer. Mr. Du Bois by no 
means fathers all the maxims he presents. Some of them 
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amazed him. The effects of this little book where women 
and men are assembled will be amusing, especially when it 
isa woman who reads it. M. Du Bois, “ en gallant homme,” 
declares “ that women are angels when men are virtuous,” 
and he asks, “Are not the men who have found them 
wicked simply condemning themselves?” The cut-and- 
dried book of maxims is generally an affair of paste and 
scissors, but this volume is not all gathered from “ printed 
books.’’ The contents have been hunted up in out-of the- 
way places, and many of the maxims and phrases will be 
novel to readers. It is a little quiver from which many an 
arrow can be plucked. N.Y. Times. 


FICTION. 


A Story of New Orleans’ By 
Hilton. Illustrated. The Peerless 
I2mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 


A BLONDE CREOLE. 
Alice Howard 
series. 270 pp. 
47 cents, 

Although Lucia Corletti was born in New Orleans of 

Italian parentage, she inherited from her maternal grand- 

mother a fair complexion, hence she is called the blonde 

creole. The novel is founded on two episodes of love in 
the life of Lucia, the romance of an octoroon, and a tragedy 
founded on a sensational murder and a suicide. 

Publishers Weekly. 

By John Seymour Wood. 

189 pp. I2mo, 90 cents ; 


A DAUGHTER OF VENICe. 
Illustrated by Francis Thayer. 
by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 

A MODERN BRIDEGROOM. A Novel. By Mrs. Alex- 
ander Fraser, author of ** The New Duchess,’’ “ Purple 
and Fine Linen,’’ “ Daughters of Belgravia,’ etc. In 
one volume. Mayflower Livrary. 312 pp. 12mo, 
paper, 27 cents; by mail, 29 cents. 

BEATRICE HALLAM. A Novel. By Jobn Esten 
Cooke, author of “ Surry of Eagle’s Nest,” “ Mohun,”’ 
“Hilt to Hilt,’ ete The Popular Novels, 332 pp. 
I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

BotH WERE MISTAKEN. A Novel. By Arline Dare. 
287 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

BROKEN CHORDS CROSSED BY THE E.CHO OF A FALSE 
Note. By Mrs. George McClellan (Harford Flem- 
ming). author of * Cupid and the Sphinx,’”’ “ A Carpet 
Knight,” etc. 373 pp. 12mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 

It is an American tale of domestic life, with a strong 
emotional interest, and with indications of earnest purpose. 
Mrs. McClellan writes with conscientious conviction and 
meaning to produce work which shall do more than merely 
excite or amuse. She touches on some of the gravest of 
social problems; not uncertainly, yet with kindness and 
sympathy. There is an undertone of sadness in the book 
which may repel readers who insist that Ife is all joy or, at 
least, that novels should only present that side of human 
intercourse. Philadelphia Telegraph. 
Cuim. His Washington Winter. By Madeleine 

Vinton Dahlgren. 334 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
88 cents. 

A little skye-terrier named “Chim” is the hero; he is 
the property of a poor and beautiful girl, who lived and 
taught music not far from Washington. The story shows 
very ingeniously that “‘Chim”’ is his mistress’ ‘ mascot.’ 
He is several times stolen and passes into the hands of 
vatious persons; all his adventures tend finally to the 
benefit of his real mistress, and he is in the end the uncon- 
scious instrument of restoring to her a large fortune. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

FRENCH AND SPANISH 

265 pp. 12mo, 90 


CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM 
Writers. By Antoinette Ogden. 
cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

Sprays of carnation pinks make gay the covers of this pretty 
book, which is filled with good stories of Christmas by Valdes, 
Alarcon, Daudet, Gustave Droz, Coppee and others. ‘ The 
Louis @’Or”’ is unique, better still is “ The Torn Cloak,’’ by 
Maxime du Camp, a consummate piece of art. This is the 
Story of a little boy who was sent out in a snowstormy night 
to gather a fagot of wood for his sick mother. Returning 
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home the boy passes the great granite crucifix of the Treves. 

Stopping to pray, he is filled with compassiun for the ice-cold 

statue, and climbs up to cast his torn cloak around its granite 

shoulders. Taken as a work of art, this tale may be consid- 
ered flawless. It is the best of many good stories in Miss 

Ogden’s collection. Philadelphia Ledger. 

*"GAINST WINDAND TIDE By Nellie Talbot Kinkead. 
Rialto series. 214 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Kentucky is the scene of the story. A woman, to avenge 
the death of her husband, endeavors to win the love of the 
man who, in an altercation had killed him in self-defence. 
The plot she lays for the murderer recoils upon herself. She 
loses her own heart, and the story ends with a tragedy. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

His Grace. By W. E. Norris, author of ‘‘ Adrian 
Vidal,” «‘A Man of His Word,” “ Mademoiselle De 
Mersac,” “ Thirlby Hall,” etc. 278 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

How Coup HE HELP It. Avnovel. By A. S. Roe, 
author of ** A Long Look Ahead,’’ “The Star and the 
Cloud,” “I’ve Been Thinking,” etc. Roe’s Popular 
Novels. 443 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents, 

Guy MANNERING, OR THE ASTROLOGER.  Bv Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart. Illustrated. The Waverley Novels. 
Dryburgh edition. 441 pp. Indexed. 8vo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1 06. 

Mr. Lang calls attention in his introduction to the rate at 
which this admirable work was composed. Scott “had 
just spun his web like the spider of his simile, he had just 
taken off his intellectual field the ‘scouring crop’ of the 
‘ Lord of the Isles,’ he had just received the discouraging 
news of its comparative failure, when he ‘buckled to,’ 
achieved ‘ Guy Mannering’ in six weeks, and published it.” 
As to the plot of the story, apart from the astrological portion 
for which Sir Walter accounts in his preface of 1829, the 
editor thinks a tale he has lighted on in an old MS. diary 
at Branxholme Park, may have suggested it. A young man 
who had made a fortune in India, on returning to Dumfries- 
shire, was induced by the conversation of his landlady to 
examine a packet of parers in his possession, which proved 
him to be entitled to the style and estate of Dormont, in that 
county. His grandfather, who doubted the fidelity of his 
wife, had caused his daughter, the mother of the successful 
claimant, to be brought up in obscurity and ignorance of her 
origin. There seems a colour of probability in this theory. 
The story of Carruthers of Dormont, at any rate, was known 
to Scott, for it was described in one of his letters. Thenotes 
are adequate and full in such matters as “ folklore.” 

London Bookseller. 

HANGING Moss. By Paul Lindau, author of ** Lace.” 
Translated from the German, by Winchester Ayre and 
Helen Folger. 300 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

This hanging moss,of which the botanical name is 7i//andisa 
usneoides, is peculiar to the Southern States and Mexico. 
The hero, after making a failure of his life in Berlin owing 
to his inordinate love for a selfish married woman, settles in 
the western wilds of America. in a hut surrounded by giant 
trees, veiled and smothered in hanging moss. He lives en- 
tirely alone, and is found after eighteen years by a passing 
traveller, who tells him of the fate of the once celebrated 
society woman who had sapped his energies as this moss 
draws all vitality from the trees it covers. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

HER SHATTERED IpoL_ By Belle V. Logan. With 
frontispiece. The Midland Series. 250 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

The heroine's betrayal is the cause of her shattered faith 
and the main incident of a novel of western scenes and 
action. Publishers’ Weekly. 
IN THE SERVICE OF RACHEL, LADY RUSSELL. A Story. 

By Emma Marshall, author of “ Under Salisbury Spire,” 

“ Winifrede’s Journal,’ ‘* Winchester Meades,”’ etc. 

Illustrated. 341 pp. 12mo, $1.10: by mail, $1.25. 
This is another of those admirable historical romances in 
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which Mrs. Marshall makes the past speak to the present 
through its nobler characters. It is more tragic and pathetic 
than is her wont, for the Rachel, Lady Russell who figures 
in it was the wife of one of the purest politicians who ever 
figured in English history, and a considerable portion of this 
book is devoted to the treachery which led to his martyrdom. 

This tragedy and pathos, however, are relieved by the (on 

the whole) pleasant experiences of the Massué family, who 

are French Protestants, though of English blood on the 
mother’s side, and who are represented in the first page as 
arriving in 1682 at the old “ Chequers Inn’ in Canterbury. 

Louis de Massué, in particular, isa good sketch of a rather 

proud and independent lad. There is plenty of love 

and intrigue, personal as well as as political, in the book, and 
yet aserenity as of acathedral-close pervades it. It is full 
of Canterbury and Lambeth, and, after Lady Russell, Tillot- 
son is the most prominent personage in it. Altogether, it may 
be said of Juz the Service of Rachel, Lady Russell, that in it 
is the most finished, as yet, of Mrs. Marshall’s romances. 

, Spectator. 

INSCRUTABLE. A Story. By Esmé Stuart, author of 
“In His Grasp,” “ John Vellacott,”’ “ Kestell of Grey- 
stone,” etc. Broadway series. 298 pp. 12mo, paper, 

40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

This is the thirty-second novel by the author in eighteen 
years. This is a novel of English life with an artist in it. 

IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. By Beatrice Whitty, 
author of “ The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” ‘One 
Reason Why,” “‘ Part of the Property,’ etc. 365 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. Paper 4ocents; by 
42 cents. 

A novel of English middle-class life from the standpoint 
of the young woman, member of a poor family and forced to 
keep up appearances. 
MADAME CHRYSANTHEME, 

lated by Laura Ensor. 
Myrbach. Reproduced by Guillaume Freres. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A novel on Japanese life by a French novelist from a French 
standpoint, 

MAGGIE BRADFORD'S Fair. By Joanna H. Mathews, 
author of ‘‘ The Rutherford Series,” ‘* Little Sunbeams,”’ 
“The Kitty and Lulu Books,” etc. Illustrated by W. 
St. John Harper. 271 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
95 cents. 

The fair of the “ Cheeryble Sisters’ is the most notable 
incident in the story. Maggie Bradford is, of course, the 
heroine, although some of the little girls who had parts in 
the preceding story are also present in this. Bessie Brad- 
ford, Lilly Norris and Lena Neville are among them. Be- 
sides a detailed account of the fair, an episode in Gladys 
Seabrook’s life and a wedding are diverting events. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Mosy-Dick, OR THE WHITE WHALE. By Herman 
Melville, author of ‘“Typee,” ‘Omoo,” ‘ White 
Jacket,” etc. 545 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

A gruesome novel of the chase of an enchanted whale by 

a master-hand. 


Mr. AND Mrs. HERRIES. A novel in one volume. 
By May Crommelin, author of “ Midge,” “ Violet 
Vyvian,” “M. F. H.,’’ “ Queenie,” etc. Mayflower 
Library. 250 pp. 12mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 27 
cents. 

Stephen Herries, after a disappointment in love, marries a 
little sixteen-year-old heiress—who has been in a manner 
bequeathed to him by her grandfather —hoping to retrieve his 
fallen fortunes. Later her entire fortune is lost in a bank 
failure, and Mr, and Mrs. Herries retire to a cottage in the 
north of England, where the story follows them through a 
series of mutual mistakes and misconceptions to final wealth 
and happiness—a result chiefly brought about by the girl 
wife’s affection and practical common sense. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Mrs. GREET’S STORY OF THE GOLDEN OWL. I llus- 
trated by Ambrose Dudley. 271 pp. 12mo, $1.80; 
by mail, $1.93. 


By Pierre Loti. Trans- 
With designs by Rossi and 
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PERCHANCE TO DREAM AND OTHER STORIES, By 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 280 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.01. 

“ Perchance to Dream”’ is a collection of a baker's 
dozen of short stories, some of which have appeared in the 
popular periodicals, and for which in their collected form 
Hamilton W. Mabie says a hearty word of approbation, 
American stories, Southern Stories, they combine in a happy 
way realism and romance. Philadelphia Inquirer, 
SELF-AccuSED. A Novel. By Frank Morton. IIlus- 

trated. 204 pp. I5mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 
cents, 


SKETCHES BY Boz. By Charles Dickens. A reprint 
of the first edition. With the illustrations, and an intro- 
duction. Biographical and Bibliographical. By Charles 
Dickens the Younger. 464 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, go cents. 

This edition of the sketches in which Dickens first learned 
and displayed his powers is preceded by an account of their 
appearance with dates, etc.,,and some early notices of them. 


THE ANTIQUARY. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart.  IIlus- 
trated. Dryburgh edition of the Waverly Novels. 431 
pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.07. 

Shortly before his death, Wilkie Collins, in the course of 

a letter to the present writer, gave his opinion of Scott in 

these words, “‘ After forty years’ practice of the art, Walter 

Scott seems to me the greatest of all novelists, and‘ The 

Antiquary ’ is, as I think, the greatest of all novels.” This 

was high testimony from a writer so unlike the author of the 

“« Waverly Novels” as Collins, and is one that deserves to be 

put on record. Whetherreaders and critics in general will 

agree with the verdict, all who admire Scott will admit that 

“The Antiquary”’ is among the very best of his novels. This 

beautiful edition of the book will therefore be the more 

warmly welcomed. Of the general style and get-up of the 

Dryburgh Edition we have already spoken, and what was 

said in its praise need not here be repeated. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


THE BLUES CURE AND OTHER STORIES. By Delia 
Lyman Porter. 16mo, 38 cents; by mail, 42 cents 

Five short stories with evident moral purpose are entitled 

“ The Blues Cure”; ‘* Pull Out the Plug”; “ Hospital for 

Broken Resolutions’’; “‘ The Measuring Rod”; “ My Pos- 

sible Self.” Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE BRIDES OF THE TIGER. A tale of adventures 
when these colonies were new. By W.H. Babcock. 
Illustrated. Idylwild Series. 218 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

An ingenious tale of the fortunes and misfortunes of a 
shipload of women on their way to become wives of Virginia 
tobacco planters left with but one man aboard. 


THE CHOSEN VALLEY. By Mary Hallock Foote, 
author of “ The Led-Horse Claim.” “ John Bodewin’s 
Testimony,” ‘“ The Last Assembly Ball,” etc. 314 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 

THE CuHovuans. Brittany in 1798. By Honoré De 
Balzac. Translated by Katherine Prescott Wormeley. 
383 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

“ The Chouans” was the name applied to the royalist 
insurgents in the west of France at the time of the Revolu- 
tion. This story opens in Brittany in 1799, where the civil 
war that had been brought to a close three years previously 
has again been opened. The plot has for its central figure 
the Marquis de Montauran, sent by the First Consul to con- 
sult with the Chouan leaders. He was betrayed to death by 
a woman who loved him. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE Countess PHARAMOND. (A Sequel to “ Sheba”). 
By “ Rita,” author of “ Sheba,”’ “Gretchen,” etc. 345 
pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

The Countess is a woman married in Australia to an un- 
principled Frenchman, who takes her to Paris and introduces 
her to his “ world,” which is a sort of debatable land between 
the grand monde and the demi monde. The people in tt 
whom the foolish but chic young woman encounters are frivo- 
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lous, heartless and shallow, as all fashionable society in Paris 
is represented to be. ‘The story is briskly told, but it is not 
edifying. Philadelphia Bulletin. 
TuE Down East MASTER'S First SCHOOL. By 
Edward A. Rand, author of “ Bark Cabin on Kearsarge,”’ 
‘Tent in the Notch,’’ “School and Camp Series,” 
“ After the Freshet,” etc. Illustrated. 473pp. 12mo, 
gocents; by mail, $1.00 
The author’s own experiences as a “ Down East master’ 
have provided him with much of the material for this story, 
which will, he hopes, furnish helpful hints to teachers just 
beginning work. It relates the experiences of a young col- 
legian who “teaches school” in a Maine backwoods village 
some thirty yea’s ago, and who succeeds in securing the 
respect and affection of his unruly scholars. Of course there 
is a girl pupil to whom he loses his heart and when the war 
breaks out and the young teacher enlists, and is wounded at 
Gettysburg, Annie Alton goes to the hospital to nurse him 
back to life and happiness. Publishers Weekly. 


THE FALLEN Rack. By Austyn Granville, author of 
“The Shadow of Shame,” “The Legend of Kaara,’’ 
etc. With an introduction by Opie Read. Neely’s 
Library of Choice Literature. Illustrated. 352 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A Rider Haggard romance written by an Australian 
novelist. 

THE HEIR OF CHARLTON. Anovel. By May Agnes 
Fleming, author of “Guy Earlscourt’s Wife,” “A 
Wonderful Woman,” “ A Terrible Secret,’’ etc. Madison 
Square series. 396pp. 1I2mo, paper, 20cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 


THE MysTERIOUS MR. JARVIS. 
Giles. Leisure-Time series. 
50 cents ; by mail, 52 cents. 
A novel of criminal life in Chicago which ends happily. 


THE ROMANCE OF A FRENCH PARSONAGE. By M. 
Betham—Edwards, author of “The Parting of the 
Ways,’ “For One and the World,” etc. 315 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02; paper, 45 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 

This is a story of absorbing interest, giving the experiences 
of a priest who has forsaken the “ only true religion ”’ to- 
become a pastor of the Reformed faith. Near his parsonage 
isa convent, and in time he is obliged to shelter a refugee, 
much to his chagrin. But he does it in true manly fashion 
and wins the admiration of all, both characters in the book 
and readers of it. Love plays its fascinating part (as in what 
romance does it not?) and the tale is skilfully rounded out 
and carried to its climax. 

Those who enjoyed M. Betham-Edwards’s earlier book, 
“The Parting of the Ways,” will read this well-told story 
with pleasure. Boston Transcript, 


THE SECRET OF NaRcISSE. A Romance. By Edmond 
Gosse, author of “Gossip in a Library,” ‘“ Seventeenth 
Century Studies,’ “On Violin and Flute,” etc. 240 
pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

We have little but praise for Mr. Gosse’s romance. The 
least successful part is the secret itself, which gives the title 
tothe book. An imitation skeleton made of wood, that 
plays the zither by machinery, is rather a grotesque idea in 
itself; and it becomes still more so when this skeleton is 
represented as the result of an artist’s highest skill, and as 
the chef-d’ @uvre by which he hopes to convince his master 
of his greatness. But the fault is not so great as it might 
seem ; for the interest of the book lies not so much in what 
the secret is as in the panic aroused by its discovery, together 
with the study of the artist's character, of his absorption in 
his work interrupted by occasional spasms of longing for the 
warm Southern country he has left, and of the passive way 
in which he accepts Rosalie’s love as a tribute rather to his 
art than his person. All this is well done. Excellent, too, 
are the descriptions of Bar le Duc in the sixteenth century ; 
of the boastful trumpeter; of Rosalie, with her cow-like 

uty, unable to decide between love and superstition; and 
of the other old-world inhabitants of the place, whose 
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stolidity is spurred on to fanaticism by the mere rumor of 
witchcraft. Perhaps the best scene is the celebration at the 
house of the trumpeter. As a description of manners it 
reads true, and is distinctly vivid; moreover, the aloofness of 
Narcisse from the others and their inability to understand 
him are suggested with considerable subtlety. Atheneum. 


Tuy NEIGHBOR'S WIFE. By Albert Ross, author of 
“Why I’m Single,” “ His Private Character,’ “ Thou 
Shalt Not,” “ Moulding a Maiden,’’ etc. The Alba- 
tross Novels. 316 pp. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; by mail, 
52 cents. 


‘WHATEVER THOU 
Wilde. 
cents. 


ArtT."" A Novel. By Wein 
282 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


A BATTLE AND A Boy. A story for Young People. 
By Blanche Willis Howard, author of “‘ Tony the Maid,” 
“One Summer,” “ The Open Door,” etc. 285 pp. 
I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

The boy is a little Tyrolean waif who is bought at the 
child-market in a Wurtemburg city and taken to a rich 
farmer’s dairy near Stuttgart to help carry milk. Among 
the customers he serves he hears many words that fire his 
imagination. He has rough work, but his battle is bravely 
fought and his proud, generous little soul longs to help those 
who are good to him. Incidentally a ‘“ Knabenhort”’ is 
described, an association to teach boys self-respect and give 
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finds her delight in “‘ making folks happy.’’ Asshe blossoms 
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the slums, taking ragged little waifs to the peaceful country, 
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have lain dormant. Her happy marriage concludes the 
story. Publishers Weekly. 
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etc. With illustrations by T. Pym. The Dainty Books. 
147 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Four pretty short stories of English child-life, into each of 
which is woven a graceful little love episode. “ The difficulty 
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gift, with no money to buy it—a difficulty which the darling 
triumphantly surmounted. The others are: Such a little 
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pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
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